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Art. 1.—Researches into the Physical History of Man.- By James 
Cowles Prichard, M.D. F.L.S. Octavo. Pp. 559: 1814. 


Tuis interesting volume presents to the reader a very curious 
analytical description respecting the nature and causes of those 
physical diversities which characterize different races of men ; 
and indeed there are few objects of physiology which can more 
agreeably and rationally occupy the mind than such an investi- 
gation; ‘yet it is somewhat remarkable, that this subject has 
rarely engaged the notice of English authors, and when it has, 
they have principally maintained the opinion that mankind 
consist of several distinct species, while on the contrary, a most 
ir. naday class of foreign writers, amongst whom we may 
reckon Count Buffon and Blumenbach, uphold the opposite 
side of the question, and have more diffusely advocated their 
doctrine. _ 

., Our author has adopted the opinion that mankind constitute 
only one race or proceed from a single family—and being aware 
that one class of persons ‘would not admit of the appeal, he 
professes to make no reference to Mosaic records, but seems de- 
sirous of establishing the point in dispute on independent 
grounds, 

“The work before us is divided into nine chapters—and al- 
though the reader may not be more disposed than ourselves to 
join ip the author’s opinion, we venture to anticipate that he will 
peruse it with much satisfaction: there can be no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a most valuable and edifying publication; and 
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may hereafter be considered as a standard book of natural phi- 
losophy. It will be found to be distinguished by considerable 
science, and a most assiduous and erudite research for historical 
facts ; the whole of the observations being accompanied by per- 
spicuous statements, conveyed in the most appropriate lan- 
guage ; yet, notwithstanding all the diligence, and fascinating 
aids, with which Dr. Prichard has endeavoured to maintain his 
doctrine, the question requires sfill farther examination of the 
inferences, before all the points receive a general and implicit 
acquiescence. 

We confess that the mere abstract solution of this ques- 
tion does not merit all the importance which has usually 
been bestowed upon it; for of what moment is it, or to what 
useful consequence can it lead to benefit mankind, whether the 
Creator in the first instance ordained one genus of the human 
race to stock the whole globe, or destined a separate species td 
occupy the four quarters of their terrestrial residence. 

Authors hitherto have come to no satisfactory conclusion, 
although the arguments have been agitated by the most eminent 
and sagacious writers ; one side asserting all nations now ex- 
isting to have descended from one family, and endeavouring to 
prove that the varieties were owing altogether to the action of 
natural causes on a race which were originally uniform. On 
the other side, they have insisted that the differences are too 
remote to be so produced, and therefore refer their originality 
to a diversity of the species. 

Indeed it does seem a stretch of the imagination to regard 
the physical causes of variety in all cases to proceed from the 
exterior effects of climates, customs, soil, mode of subsistence, 
or national manners. Neither is it less difficult to reconcile 
transmutations of the human fabrick and features to these inad- 
equate sources: it appears absolutely impossible, that such a 
change as exists between an African savage, and an Albino 
from the Isthmus of Darien, should have ever been effected by 
the causes so attributed to produce it. Neither is it less proble- 
matical to suppose, that a Chinese and a Laplander have ever 
been from the same stock, or that a Samoide Tartar with the 
natives of Europe, should have been cast in the same mould, 
and originated from the same family. To elucidate the am- 
biguity, it is manifest a rigid analytical discussion is required 5 
and, after making a few natural remarks upon the subject, we 
shall submit the opinion of the author, and some of his de- 
scriptions of the varieties now existing on the face of the earth. 

If we had been in possession of any criterion by which the 
different species of men could be denoted infallibly, it would 
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prove a desideratum of much import, and contribute much to 
abridge the discussion ; but there has been no line sufficiently 
marked, which could bereceived implicitly, and this has obliged 
philosophers to exercise their faculties to prove, argumentative- 
ly, what has not been revealed in a more simple manner. 

Toassist this investigation, the susceptibility of contagions, 
from various poisons which influence animals, has been stated 
as a mode of discovering the varieties of the same genus; but 
yet, further experiments must be made before any illustration of 
the subject can be furnished from this source. It is very true, 
and a very curious fact, and almost without exception,that human 
poisons, or those which can be with facility communicated to the 
whole of the human race, will not contaminate any other known 
species of animals. The virus of syphylis or small pox, will 
produce no effect on the dog, the cat, the horse, the cow, the 
ass, the mule, the hog, or monkey tribe of animals ; but these 
are different genera from man, and essentially different from all 
of them, in their anatomy and original qualities: and with res- 
pect to the word ‘ susceptibility,’ it is of consequence not to use 
it in too extended a sense—for, although the human body, by 
contagion, over the whole globe, is created with the liability te 
be morbidly affected by these virulent applications—yet it is 
equally well known that the state of the body must be peculi- 
arly disposed to receive either ; many human beings living to late 
periods of existence, although frequently within the influence of 
poisonous miasmata, pass their lives without the contagion ; 
whilst many other animals, as asses, dogs, sheep, hogs, 
horses, and cows, have been frequently conveyed to distant 
climates, where mortal pestilences arising in one kind have no 
effect upon the other. Poisons all differ in their characters and 
symptoms which they produce on the human subject: some of 
them like syphylis or scabies, and many others infect with 
repetition. The variolus, measles, &c. cannot be produced on 
the same subject a second time; and here we ought not to omit 
to state an interesting subject which has occupied the attention 
of every description of persons in this as well as most other coun- 
tries the last twenty years, to show that contagion of the most 
virulent and mortal kind, and which has proved the severest 
scourge of the human species, may be resisted. 

Amongst the various improvements in the science of medi- 
cine, perhaps no one merits deeper reflec tion than that a peculiar 
virus, sui generis, proceeding from the ulevated teat of a horn- 
ed animal, should not only be discovered to contaminate the 
human system without the smallest danger from its operation, 
but that its effects should so change the — of the human 
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body as effectually to resist the small pox. If such has been 
the effect from what is denomitiated vaccination, its conse- 
quences are of the most extended and important kind; and 
when the practice shall become universal over the whole globe, 
its consequences upon the question of population will be very 
sensibly felt, and require a revision, as well as the tables of lon- 
gevity ;—for, if it is contemplated, that the existence of human 
beings a longer or shorter period upon this earth, is an advan- 
tage to themselves or to others, then indeed it is a grand dis- 
covery, and will benefit mankind, more extensively than the 
sword, pestilence, and famine, can injure them. The forty 
millions of square miles of land on the earth’s surface being 
computed at the present era, to contain 900,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, the small pox wherever it has raged for many centuries, 
has produced a mortality equal to one-seventh part of the deaths, 
occurring from all other causes; which, on the computation of 
30,000,000 dying annually, the practice of vaccination, (when 
- it shall prevail universally,) will prove the salvation of wpwards 
of 4,000,000 subjects, who would have fallen victims to a 
premature death from this fatal source; and as thereis little doubt 
of these assertions being verified in Europe, if the insurance 
offices were prosperous before, these tables might admit of a 
beneficial alteration to the public at large. 

These natural reflections on the subject of contagion, have 
insensibly led us on to digress a little from the immediate review 
of the matter before us. Mr. J. Hunter, in his Reflections on 
the Animal CEconomy, and some experiments for the purpose, 
imagined it would prove a true denotation of the different 
species of animals, whenever the second generation produced 
the perpetuity of the same species; and it was upon this prin- 
ciple, that he classed the dog, the wolf, and jackall, and coa- 
sidered them of one species: but differently in the fox, and the 
dog, whose hybrids, or mongrels, are unprolific. * 

It is apparent, that providence has distributed the animated 
world into many distinct species, ordaining that each should 
multiply according to its kind, and propagate the stock, as it 
was created to perpetuity, but yet that none of them should 
transgress their own limits, by approaching too far to approxi- 
mation with other species, otherwise it must be considered in- 
consistent with the fiat of the creator, to imagine that an un- 
limited deviation of successive generations from the original 
stock is to be committed, ad infinitum, which would render 
abortive the grand design of preserving the species distinct ; 
and were there not this wise provision, it would lead to confu- 
sion, and render the scene of nature hideous and abounding 
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with monstrous forms. After it is allowed that such changes 
may be produced by casualties, as really do exist, and vary so 
differently as the Negro and Albino, the Mongul and European, 
we should be obliged to admit a fair argument, that still more 
remote differences of the species must vary the distinctions, and 
place them at greater distances from original creation, than they 
even appear to be at present. 

There has been a distinction mentioned to denote the ra- 
riation of animal species, and as a criterion for our judgment ; 
and this has been observed of parasitical animals, or those 
which spontaneously derive their sustenance from each other: 
but although very ingenious arguments have been exercised to 
this point, more experiments are required, to take further no- 
tice of it, for the diversities of colour only. Our ingenious 
author expresses himself as follows :— 


Ist. OF THE ALBINO, OR THE LEUCCETHIOP. 


© A very remarkable variety of the human kind is that which 
has been commonly distinguished by the name of Albino. 

* The term Albino, or Leuccethiopes, or white Ethiopians, has 
also been appropriated to individuals of this class, in the writings 
of some modern naturalists. The latter denomination was known 
to the ancients, and was by them applied to a tribe of people in 
Nigrilia, who were probably of the character which we are now 
about to describe. 

‘ The most prominent peculiarities of this class of men are 
the following: the iris of the eye is of a bright red hue, and the 
organ of sight is remarkably sensible of light. The complexion 
is either uncommonly fair, and resembling that of the most 
exquisite example of the sanguineous temperament, or it isof a 
dull whiteness, of disagreeable aspect, and giving the appearance 
of disease. The hair is extremely soft in its texture, and in ge- 
neral is perfectly white, but in some instances, of a very light 
flaxen colour : and when the variety springs up among negroes, 
the woolly excrescence which covers the heads of that race is 
white. 

* The same, or very similar characters are found in various 
species of animals, both wild and domesticated : they have been 
observed in apes, squirrels, rabbits, rats, mice, pamsters, hogs, 
moles, opossums, martins, pole-cats, goats, sometimes, though 
rarely, foxes; they have been seen in buffaloes, in the cervus ca-~ 
puolas, or common roe, in the elephant, though rarely in the 
badger and the beaver. In Norway they have been remarked to 
occur in the common species of bear; and in Siberia, in the dro- 
medary, or Bactrian camel. Several species of birds, as crows, 
black-birds, canary-birds, partridges, fowls, and peacocks, ex- 
hibit similar phenomena, having their feathers of a pure white 
colour, and their eyes red. 
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« In the human kind this variety frequently appears among all 
nations, but it has been more remarked in tribes which are ge- 
nerally of a dark complexion. Those races indeed, the hue of 
whose skin approaches most nearly to black, are, in general, most 
prone to deviations of colour. 


Qd. YELLOW-HAIRED VARIETY. 


* Another variety of the human complexion is marked by hair of 
a reddish colour, yellowish or flaxen, and a skin very fair, though 
not so white as that of the last-mentioned description of men, 
but generally more ruddy. The iris of the eye is always of a 
light hue, generally blue or grey, the shade of colour bearing 
a relation to that of the hair and skin; which relation is pre- 
served, not only in this variety, but in all the others, with scarcely 
any exceptions. 

* Many species of animals, both wild and domesticated, ex- 
hibit the same characters ; as foxes, rabbits, dogs, oxen, cats. 
The chesnut horse is a similar example. 

« The German tribes were remarked before they became inter- 
mixed with other nations, to be of this complexion ; and it is 
predominant in the present day, in countries which received their 
stock of people from Germany. But it is well known to spring 
up occasionally in other races, as we shall have further occasion 
of observing. 

‘ This variety includes the sanguineous and phlegmatic tem- 
peraments of physiological writers. 


3d. VARIETY. 


* A variety still more extensively prevalent than the preceding, 
is distinguished by dark or black hair, with the iris of a corres- 
ponding hue, while the complexion is white, though without that. 
delicate tint which characterizes the sanguineous constitution. 
The skin soon becomes brown by exposure to the sun; but in 
persons who are constantly protected from the influence of the 
weather, it is frequently almost of the whiteness of marble. 
Such is the complexion of the women of Tunis and other places 
of the Mediterranean coast, where the heat of the climate obliges 
them to be constantly covered. 

* This class in the human kind is analogous to the varieties of 
animals, which are a few shades darker than those compared 
above to the yellow-haired races of men. 

‘ Such are the grey animals among rabbits, cats, and many 
other species. Horses which have the coat of a light colour, 
with their tails and manes black are of this class. Such is in- 
variably the case with bay horses ; though in those horses which 
have the coat of a chesnut colour, the tail and mane are always 
the same hue, or still lighter. The bay and chesnut colour in the 
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horse-species, seem to be strongly analogous to this and the last 
mentioned varieties of mankind respectively. 

‘ In this variety we include the choleric and melancholic tem- 
peraments of physiological and medical writers. 


4th. VARIETY. 


* A complexion of a yellowish tint, passing into an olive, and 
stiff long black hair, constitute some of the distinguishing marks 
of several similar nations of men, the principal of whom are the 
Mongoles, Mandshurs or Jangusians, and Samoides. These 
tribes are, perhaps, still more strongly characterized by peculi- 
arities of figure, which will be hereafter considered. 


5th. VARIETY. 


‘ The race of native Americans constitutes a class which is 
characterized by a complexion darker than the preceding, varying 
from a copper colour to a more dusky hue, with black hair. The 
figure of the body is also peculiar, but with that we have no con- 
cern at present. 

* The two last mentioned varieties are analogous to many races 
of animals of dark hue, which approach in different shades to 
black ; as of horses, oxen, cats, dogs, &c. of a deep brown or 
dun colour. 


6th. VARIETY. 


‘The children of negro parents are sometimes variegated, 
having their skin diversified with black and white spets, and 
part of their woolly hair white ; they are commonly called pie-bald 
negroes. This variety is not very rare in the West Indies, and 
some examples of it have been brought to this country. The 
white spots have the same hue as the skin of a very fair 
European. 

‘ A similar appearance supervenes on some diseases in the 
black negro and children, with a part of the body black, and a 
part white, have been the offspring of parents, one of whom was 
an African, and the other an European. hese phenomena are 
foreign to our present purpose. There is a distinct native variety 
‘of the character here described. . 

‘The resemblance of the pie-bald horses has suggested the 
name by which persons of this description have been vulgarly 
denominated. Also dogs, cattle, cats, &c. are seen every day 
with a similar appearance. In Kamschatka wild foxes are found 
variegated. 


7th. VARIETY. 


‘ Black or dark tawny, forms the complexion of several races 
of men. 
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* Sheep, rabbits, eats, dogs, hogs, horses, foxes, fowls, &e. 
afford a perfect analogy among the brute kinds. Not only the 
hair but the skin of many of them is perfectly black.’ 


Such are the varieties of colour observed in the human 
kind. They are clearly shewn by the foregoing comparison 
to be phenomena analogous to the deviations which continually 
occur in the inferior species of animals. We are therefore 

led, aceording to the received laws of reasoning on 
physical questions, to refer the former to the same class of 
natural appearances with the latter. %t may be concluded that 
in the various colours of men there is no specific difference. 

These are the distinctions of different varieties, and it cannot 
be denied, that the marked differences of the complexion may 
be owing to the operation of climate, food, habits, and na- 
tional customs ; but we humbly think, that such causes do not 
explicitly account for the decided variations of figure ‘and 
features, and therefore we cannot at present yield our judgment 
to join with Dr. Prichard, that exterior causes already men- 
tioned, are sufficient to govern our decision of the point at 
issue. 

All the characters abovementioned are frequently transmitted 
to the offspring; yet, we doubt, whether the osseous structure 
can be hereditarily transmitted, for we ourselves can testify, 
in two instances, of very dissimilar old male portraits, the first 
nearly three hundred years, painted with a prominent Grecian 
nose, and a considerable elevation of the cheek bones, both of 
which are transmitted through fifteen successive generations, 
and these strong features are exhibited in the living family, 
and the other, although it was only 119 years, passed through 
four successive generations into the present, with the exact 
similitude of the parent’s resemblance, denoted by a very short 
snub nose; with the mazillaris seperior, extremely protube- 
rant, possessing the characters of an African savage, and ap- 
proaching to the ape species: indeed, when the skeletons of 
a Hottentot, an European, and an Ourang Outang are com- 
pared, the first seems more allied to the latter than the former. 
In the first the bones of the fingers approximate the knees in 
an erect posture, and so it is with the baboon ; the heel bone 
is longer, the nose bone shorter, with a further resemblance 
of each other in the facial ‘bones and .cranium, very distinct 
from a native American, an Otaheitean, or European. 

It may be noticed here, that the imagination of the mother 
has been frequently affected so powerfully as to cause the bony 
structure of the -feetus in utero'to-correspond with the mother’s 


mental emotions. 
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There is a case well authenticated in the memoirs of phy- 
sidlogical records of Paris, which, with’ many similar eccur- 
rences, is too curious: to ‘pass over. A female in the fifth 
month of her pregnancy felt the curiosity to become an eye 
witness of a criminal ~ broke on the wheel. She is said. to 
have been affected with the strongest feelings, and indicated 
much sensibility to remove from the crowd, but was not per- 
mitted. She was delivered of the foetus in the usual period ; 
when the child was discovered to be accurately mutilated with 
similar fractures of the extremities and sternum as the un- 
happy sufferer. From this singular narration, it is demonstrat- 
ed, that strong emotions of the mind produce a surprizing 
effect on the foetus, whilst it continues in utero. Yet we. 
have never heard that any casual injuries of the bones of the 
parent had been transferred to his offspring; and indeed it 
appears as improbable as if a father who had suffered amputa- 
tion of an inferior extremity should produce a child with one 
leg. We have here presumed to state the- apparent difficulty 
which naturally is felt in altering the bony configuration of 
lineal descendants, excepting by the force of the imagination 
upon the foetus in utero, and we perceive no variety in twins, 
which manifests a tendency to perpetuate the race. White 
animals, with red eyes, produce offspring of resemblance ; 
but the character of the stock will be retained as an aborigo, 
although intermixtures may occasionally take place: it is said 
that a sable hue of the parents is transferred to the progeny, 
and that cattle-dealers always select the black rams in this 
country; and it is equally true, that many other countries 
vrefer the black and reject the white, all denoting the tendency 
to hereditary transmission. In the sporting of nature its 
varieties are common to the vegetable creation ; but we are not 
so certain, that the hereditary transmission is so perfect as in 
animals, or whether the original stock may be obliterated by 
crosses; but we apprehend, that however dissimilay the 
progeny may appear for more than ene generation, that the 
original created plant will be restored, possessing all its pristine 
characters, so anxious does nature appear to preserve them 
from being infringed ; for it is a most wonderful deviation we 
observe in the breed of pigeons, that the first generation never 
breed accurately; but that the second bears the accuracy of 
the grand parent to a feather. The progeny may, resemble 
either father or mother distinctively, and yet, though many of 
the distinctions of either may be suppressed in the first, they 
will reeur in succeeding generations. : 

Crit. Rev. Vor. I. February, 1815. O 
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Among horses and cows, facts of this kind can be aseeér- 
tained more perfectly than in other kinds, on account of the 
attention paid to the breed of such animals; and it is said, 
that in horses and some other animals many qualities and parti- 
ctilar marks of colour will return, after lying dormant seven 
generations. 

It has been often observed, that children are in all respects 
dissimilar to their immediate parents, yet closely resemble the 
great grandfather. 

All these phenomena of te-production, shew only that 
though nature varies in her productions, she preserves the 
original quality of distinguishing the source from whence they 
sprung, the colour and exterior marks may certainly arise 
from climate, &c. ; yet still the figure of the bones and parti- 
cular features are stamped with indelible impressions that can- 
rot be essentially changed from such inadequate causes; but 
every appearance resulting from colour or climate, with the crosses 
of parents, is readily admitted, and we think upon this subject 
there could not be two opinions; but the various species of 
animals or vegetables should be constituted distinct and uninter- 
rupted, and for that purpose an omnipotent fiat was interposed 
to prohibit the positive abolition of original creation, as well asto 
preserve unimpaired, the essential characters of the produc- 
tions of the two kingdoms. It is for this great end, that the 
deity has forbidden the second generation of distinct species to 
produce ; for if mongrels were to breed, the hideous transmu- 
tations would perpetuate such a variety as would totally oblite- 
rate the primitive stock from whence they were derived. 

In reference to what has been observed that all the diversities 
of figure and proportion of the human race, cannot be pro- 
duced by customs, soil, food, climate, or national manners, 
we shall present the author’s own account of the differences 
which exist in the configuration of the bones composing the 
human skull. 

Many celebrated anatomists, Blumenbach, Cuvier, Camper, 
and of late, Professor Gale, have endeavoured to throw new 
light upon the figure of the cranium, referring its diversities 
not only to the varieties of expression which it imparted to the 
countenance, but that it possesses a controul over the charac- 
ters of the mind, and though we shall offer, presently, a few 
temarks on what has been observed on this curious subject, we 
think there have been no adequate experiments to fix an 
opinion of its importance; and it must be considered rather an 
hypothetical conceit, until it ‘has obtained further illus- 
tration. 
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Ist. THE SKULL OF THE EUROPEAN, 


* The head jis of the most symmetrical form, almest round ; 
the forehead of moderate extent ; the cheek bones rather narrow, 
without any projection, but havimg a direction downwards from 
the molar process of the frontal bone; the alocolar edge round ; 
the front teeth of either jaw placed perpendicularly, 


2d. oF THE MONGOLE. 


‘ The head is almost square, the check bones projecting. out- 
wards, the nose flat, the space between the eye-brows and nasal 
bones nearly in the same horizontal plane with the cheek bones, 
the superciliary arches scarcely to be perceived, the nostrils nar- 
row, the fossa maxillaris slightly marked, the alecolar edge in 
some degree rounded forwards, the chin slightly prominent. 


3d. oF THE NEGRO. 


The head narrow, compressed at the sides, the forehead vevy 
convex, vaulted, the cheek bones projecting forwards, the nas- 
trils wide, the fosse maxillares deeply marked behind the infra- 
orbital foramen, the jaws lengthened, the alocolar.edge narrow, 
long, and eliptical, the front teeth of the upper jaw turned 
obliquely forwards, the lower jaw strong and large, the skull in 
general thick and heavy.’ 


Such is the description of the heads of the three races of 
mankind, which differ most widely from each other. However, 
we may add, that exclusive of these descriptions, there are 
others appertaining to the Americans and the Malay people, 
the former of which has an intermediate character, between 
the European and Mongul, and the latter between the Eu- 
ropean and the Negro. To account for the configuration of 
the skull, and its various forms, it has been attributed to mus- 
cular action. For example; the cranium of the negro from 
that of the European, may be traced to the general and leading 
character of lateral compression. The skull of the African 
receives on each side the pressure of very strong and large 
muscles, which have much greater bulk and force than the 
correspondent muscles of other distinctions. 

The temporal muscle rises very near the sagittal suture, and 
covers almost the whole of the parietal bone ; and in passing 
under the zygomatic arch, it forms a large mass of fleshy 
fibre, the whole greatly exceeding in magnitude, and conse- 

uently in power, the usual conformation of the same part in 

uropeans. ‘The masseter is remarkably thick and strong. 
The force of these muscles continually exerted, ‘before the 
O02 
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hardening and completion of the bones, cannot but produce 
great compression on the sides of the head; elongation of the 
upper jaw, which produces, in consequence, an extension of 
the face downwards and forwards. Greater space will thus be 
afforded for the expansion‘of the nasal cavities, and the evolu- 
tion of the organ of smell; the forehead, on the same prin- 
ciple, would be rendered narrow; and the cheeks would take 
a projection forwards, while, the fossa maxillaris could not fail 
of being very deeply imprinted. 

In the. head of the Mongul, the peculiar characters are of 
an opposite description. The cheek bones extend outwards, 
the cranium assumes a more square form, and its prominences 
exhibit a tendency to lateral projection. In a considerable de- 
gree, this different structure may be accounted for by the de- 
ficiency of the compressing force, which being excessive, pro- 
duces such remarkable effects on the head of the African ; but 
the anatomy’ of the Mongul has not been very accurately in- 
vestigated, and it is possible that we should discover, if 
we were better acquainted with it, many circumstances tending 
to elucidate its peculiarities. 

It is remarkable that the foramen magnum of a negro is 
situated more backwards than in the European skull. 

Such are the differences between the two skulls; and it will 
rest with the reader whether the deviations in-the different skulls, 
and the situation of the foramen magnum are sufficiently ac- 
counted for, by the different pressure of muscles ; to those who 
argue for the affirmative, it may be offered in reply, that even 
if this cause could be imagined to have adequate effects, it 
must be attributed to the attachments and greater strength of 
muscle ; and further, that the more posterior situation of the 
foramen magnum could not be accountable.to any thing less than 
an original difference of the species. It must be allowed, 
however, that a diversity of individual features may, in some 
measure, depend upon the distribution of the muscles which 
are perpetually varying. the general effect of the countenance, 
which is rendered thereby the more expressive and interesting. 

There exist, amongst different tribes of negroes, a great 
variety ; but overlooking the minor ones, there are some tribes 
be 1 have small eyes ; another tribe is remarked for large 
orbits. 

The natives of Guinea are very black, but they have not the 
flat nose or thick lips ; andin Dampier’s Voyage, it may be learnt 
that the natives of Natal, in Africa, have good limbs, and the 
countenance oval; their noses neither flat nor high, but very 
well proportioned; their teeth white; and thcir aspect alto- 
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gethér graceful—only denoting that even the natives .resitlent 
in the same latitudes, preserve their original: form and visage. 
Blumenbach i in his Collectio Craniorum, observes, 


‘ Quanquam enim nulla. gentilitia nationum forma tam constans 
ef perpetua sit, quin multimodis lusibus deflectat ; ut» inter nos- 
trates Europeos passim AKthiopicum, habitum aut balancer 
referentes videamus,’ 


It has been: ever observed by the variation in o entey tribe of 
nations, and even in societies of nations, that the features: and 
colour differ, neatly as much in a large town in England, °as' if 
it were the residence of the natives of all’ Europe—yet, ‘stil 
osseous configurations,’ suchas have been’ alfuded'to, ve rarely 
occur. ‘But we shall here quote what Dr. Prichard’ says upon 
this subject.—He remarks, 


* "That the difference ‘of the facial angle, if it were constant, 
would seem to afford more reason for the opinion of specifie di- 
versity than’ any other variety. But the elevation of the forehead 
and the position of the meéatus auditorius, and consequently this 
angle, exhibits great differences in the natives of this country, 
and probably in many examples would be found to agree with 
those of the Ethiopian. Blumenbach observed the angle to be 
the same as in the natives of Lithuania.” He afterwards says :-— 
‘ The variety observed in the fowls of Padua is very remarkable, 
and much greater than any difference of the cranium in our own 
kind. ‘The upper portion of the skull is dilated into a shell of 
hemispherical form, full of small holes. The whole cavity of 
dilated bone is filled up by an unusual abundance of the cerebral 
substance. 

* Such being the diversities found in the skulls of animals, 
which are undoubtedly of the same species, we may conclude, 
from the analogical reasoning we have adopted as our principal 
guide, as well as other arguments, that the varieties observed in 
the form of the human cranium, are not specific differences.’ 


Arbitrary classification has been found an obstruction to libe- 
ral investigations in natural philosophy. It was intended to 
confer a lucid order of arrangement and an asssistance to the 
memory; but in effecting this purpose, some absurdities have 
only tended to puzzle and confound. Linneeus, considering 
the negro as a link between man and an ape, has classed them 
in the same order. There are many objections to such ap ar- 
rangement, which we do not enter into; but the shades ef va- 
riety in genera and species are often so small, in various tribes of 
men as well as beasts, birds, and fishes, that it is improbable 
any just classification of species of either one or the other, will 
ever be found without many objections and imperfections. 
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Respecting diversities of form, our author expresses himself 
im the following manner :— 


« Insome instances the skeletons of negroes have been found 
to have six lumbar vertebre. The same variety is observed in the 
natives of our own country, and some of the examples have 
fallen under my own observation. 

* The ribs of the negro are said to be larger and more en- 
curvated than they generally are with us; and in some instances the 
‘eighth rib approaches more nearly to the sternim ; in others it is 
attached toit; but Soemmering has seen, he assures us, thesame 
variety in Europeans. 

‘ The sesamoid bones in the foot, and the ossea triquetra in 
the head, are more frequent in the negro than in the European. 

« In some of these varieties, it appears that the generality of 
negroes approach more nearly to the structure of the ape, than 
the generality of Europeans: but if we consider individuals, there 
is no such approximation; for all these examples of variety oc- 
cur also among our own people. Those writers therefore make a 
very unauthorized inference, who conclude from such instances, 
that the negro is an intermediate species between the whole man 
and those tribes of brutes which most resemble the human form. 
Some differences have also been observed in the usual proportions 
of parts in Europeans and Africans. 

‘ It is said, although not sufficiently ascertained, that the dimen- 
sions of the female pelvis, in comparison with the male, are 
greater in the majority of the latter people, than in the majority 
of the former. 

‘ The fingers and fore arms are longer in proportion to the os 
humeris in negroes, than in the generality of other men. 

* A communication has lately been made to the Royal Society, 
of a curious example of variety in sheep, springing up de novo, 
and perpetuated in the stock. A ram of the variety was origi- 
nally produced on a farm in Connecticut, in New England, in 
1791. The ewes, impregnated by this animal, sometimes pro- 
duced the new variety, sometimes not. By degrees a considerable 
number of them were produced, and the breed was regularly 
propagated. It was called the Ankon sheep from the word 
ayxuiv; the name being derived from the characteristic form of the 
fore legs, which were bent like an elbow. Both hind and fore 
legs were very short, but particularly the latter.’ 


The same arguments which were used in the’ foregoing pages 
on the subject of diversities in the cranium, authorize our 
drawing a similar inference. 

We shall conclude our remarks upon this interesting volume, 
with some general anatomical observations chiefly on the 
structure of the parts in which the variety of colour subsists and .. 
on the nature of this diversity. 
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Before we proceed to enquire into the causes which produce 
the varieties of colour in mankind, it will be necessary to exa- 
mine with attention, the organization of the parts in which the 
diversity subsists. 

The most accurate observer of the anatomy and physiological 
writer upon the structure of the skin, is the late Xavier Bichat, 
and our author having assumed his doctrine, we shall abstract 
the most remarkable of his observations on this subject. 


ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SKIN, 


* The skin, considered anatomically consists of two prineipal 
parts, viz.—the true skin or chorion, as Bichat has denominated 
it; and the epidermis, cuticle or scarf-skin. 

* The cutaneous reticle or rete mucosum of Malpighi, is situ- 
ated between the chorion and the cuticle : it is on this substance 
that the variety of colour depends. 

© 1. The chorion is very remarkable in thickness, being on the 
anterior part of the body, scarcely half as thick as on the poste- 
rior ; its texture also varies in different parts of the body. On 
the sole of the foot and on the palm of the hand, the interior sur- 
face of the chorion, when accurately detached from the cellular 
substance, exhibits an infinite number of white fibres, shining 
like aponeurotic fibres, which, rising from the said surface, cross 
each other in different directions, leaving innumerable interstices 
filled with fat. The chorion, which covers the breast, abdomen, 
back, the limbs, &c. differs from the above portion in the appear- 
ance of the fibres, which are much less distinct and less connect- 
ed with the cellular substance, and in the extent of the interstices, 
which are much smaller. On the back of the hands, on the up- 
per part of the feet, and on the forehead, the interior surface 
of the chorion is smooth, white, and of dense texture. 

* When the skin has been macerated some time, the fibres of 
the chorion become more distinct, and the interstices are more 
easily marked. We then perceive that the latter exist not only 
on the internal surface, but extend themselves into the texture, 
which appears truly crebriform through its whole substance. 

‘ When the cuticle is carefully separated by maceration from 
the external surface of the chorion, we perceive on the latter a 
number of minute foramina, which enter obliquely into its tex- 
ture, and have communication with the interstices of the inner 
surface and interior structure. Through these openings the hairs, 
the exhalent, absorbent, and sanguineous vessels, and the nerves, 
pass to the external surface of the chorion. Thus, in order to 
have a true conception of this body, we must consider it as a re- 
ticulated texture of which the cells are more extensive internally, 
and diminish towards the exterior surface. 

-* The substance of the interstitial texture, which constitutes the 
chorion, is in many respects similar to the fibres of the 
ligaments. 
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‘ The sensibility of the skin and its other functions do not 
reside in the portion of it which we have been describing, but in 
the vascular and nervous structures. For the sensitive and 
morbid phenomena of the skin, have but little relation to the 
texture of the chorion or cutis vera, but are manifestly exterior 
to it. 

‘ The sensibility of the skin is the property of the nervous 
papille, which arise from the exterior surfaceof the chorion ; and 
are probably prolongations of nervous fibres which pass through 
the interstices. 

‘The functions of the skin which have reference to the circu- 
lation, reside principally in the cutaneous reticle or rete mucosum. 

«2. The cutaneous reticle. The idea which physiologists have 
entertained of the rete mucosum, since the time of Malpighi, who 
first described it, has been that of a layer of mucous substance 
of the chorion, and there remaining in a stagnant state, 

* Bichat has shewn that there is no ground for the opinion of 
its nature. The mucous substance can never, be collected or 
exhibited by the most acute anatomical process, which seems to 
prove that it does. not exist. If a piece of the skin be ent lon- 
gitudinally, we discover very distinctly the line which separates 
the chorion from the epidermis, and nothing like. an, extravasated 
substance is found between them. It appears that the cutaneous 
reticle consists in reality of a very fine texture of vessels, which 
passing through the numerous foramina of the chorion, extend 
themselves in a very attenuated form over its external surface, 
The existence of this vastular net work, says Bichat, is proved 
by very fine injections, which change entirely the colour of the 
skin externally, while they have but little effect on it within, 

‘ This reticle, as I have already remarked, is the principal seat 
of the numerous eruptions, which are for the most part fereign 
to the chorion itself. We may, therefore, conceive the reticular 
fabric, as a general capillary system, surrounding the cutaneous 
organs, and forming, together withthe papilla, an intermediate 
layer between the chorion and the cuticle. This system of ves- 
sels contains fluids of different shades in black and tawny people. 

* The colouring of the skin is therefore similar to that of the 
hair, which manifestly depends on a fluid contained in the ca- 
pillary tubes; it is also analogous inits nature to novi materini 
or the dark spots which exist upon the skins of white people 
from the period of birth. In the latter no fluid has, been dis- 
covered to be deposited between the chorion and euticle. , 

‘3. The epidermis or cuticle is the external covering of the 
body, endowed with scarcely any of the characters of life. It 
consists of a single lamina thtoughout the greater part of its 
extent, but in the palms of the hands and soles of the feet there 
are more than one; it is perforated by holes for the transmission 
of hairs and the exhalent and absorbent vessels. 

‘ The cuticle and chorion are of the same colour in the Eure, 
pean and in the negro. 
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OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE HAIR, 


« All the hairs originate in the cellular substance beneath the 
skin. Each hair is inclosed in its origin in a small membranous 
canal, which is transparent, and through which, when nicely dis- 
sected, the body of the hair is distinctly seen. This cylindrical 
canal accompanies the hair to the corresponding pore in the 
skin, passes through it and goes on to the cuticle; it proceeds no 
farther, but is lost in the texture of this membrane. The length 
of the canal is about five lines for the hairs of the head. The 
internal surface of the canal is not adherent to the filament, 
except at the base of the latter, where the hair appears to receive 
its nourishment; if this adhesion is destroyed, the hair may be 
drawn out of the canal as through a sheath, being no where 
connected. 

* The hair at its base, where it adheres to the canal, is some- 
what fuller than through the rest of its course. The adhesion is 
probably produced by vessels which enter into the filament. 
Possibly nerves are also extended to the hairs. 

‘It has been commonly said, that the hair does not pierce the 
cuticle ; but raises it, and is accompanied by a prolongation of it 
in the form of a sheath. This is not the fact. The cuticle im- 
parts nothing additional to the hair, which is as large before its 
exit from the cutaneous pore as it is beyond. 

‘ The exterior cylinder of the hair resembles the cuticle in its 
nature, though it differs from it in some respects; as offering 
great resistance to the effect of macération and boiling. This 
external portion of the hair has none of the properties of vitality. 

‘ The internal portion of the hair consists apparently of two 
systems of minute vessels. In one of these the colouring matter 
remains in the form of a stagnant fluid; the other has the func- 
tions of the vascular system in general, and affords a passage to 
the excreted fluids. 

‘The vascular and vital nature of this portion of the hair is 
proved by various phenomena. Passions of the mind have a 
remarkable effect on the colour of the hair. Excessive grief has 
been known to render it white in a very short space of time, 
producing evidently an absorption of the fluic contained in the 
vascular fabric. Some authors have doubted these facts, but 
Bichat assures us, that he has observed at least five or six ex- 
amples in which such a discolouration has taken place in les? 


than eight days. The hair of one person known to our author ~ 


became almost entirely white in the course of one night, after 
. the receipt of some intelligence which affected him with poignant 


grief. The plica polonica in which the hairs transude blood, is a* 


proof of their ordinary vascularity and vitality.’ 


That there is a connexion between the hue of the hair and 
the complexion, has been always a matter of common ob- 
Crit. Rev. Vor. I, February, 1815. 
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servation; but it appears by the anatomical obstrvations de- 
tailed above, that the peculiar structure, in which the colour 
of each resides, is very exactly similar. The matter which 
the tints impart to both is contained in a minute vascular 
texture in a fluid state. It is a peculiar secretion, produced 
without doubt, in an appropriate glandular apparatus. 

It is an interesting inquiry what and where are the organs 
which secrete this fluid. 

Some curious observations have lately been published on 
the organization of the skin, and on the causes of its colour, 
by M. Gaultier, of the faculty of medicine in Paris, which 
appear to have been accurately made. They tend to establish 
the fact, that the secretion which imparts colour to the hair 
and to the skin is identical, and that the fluid contained in both 
sets of vessels is secreted in the bulbs or roots of the hairs. 
This opinion was formed from an attentive observation of the 
phenomena, which occur after the black reticular texture iff 
the skin of a negro is destroyed by vesications, on the 
process of reproduction. The black matter first appears at the 
pores through which the hairs make their exit. From these 
points, as from centres, it is gradually seen radicating in diffe- 
rent directions, and it insensibly proceeds to cover the whole 
space which had lost its colour. . 

Jt appears indeed highly probable that the hairy bulbs are 
the principal seats of the secretion. Some parts of the body 
which are most completely devoid of hair, as the soles of the 
feet and the palms of the hands, are in the negro of a much 
lighter shade than the rest of the body. Still it is not possible 
that the bulbs can be the only seat of secretion of this sub- 
stance ; for the skin of the negro is black in parts which have 
no hair, as on the lips; the glandular fabric which secretes the 
colour for the hair, is apparently spread to a certain degree over 
the whole of the chorion. 

We have thus given the anatomy of the skin and hair from 
Xavier Bichat, which has been adopted by Dr. Prichard; and 
as some part of his detail is novel and interesting, we shall 
reserve our remarks thereon to our next Review, when it will 
be resumed. 
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Arr. I1.—Narrative of a forced Journey through Spain and France, 
as a Prisoner of War, in the years 1810 to 1814. By Major- 
General Lord Blayney. 2 yols. Octavo. pp. 495, 504. Lon- 
don; Kerby, 1814. 


Tue dedication of this inestimable work (the volumes are in- 
scribed to His Imperial—we beg pardon—His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York) has relieved our anxiety on two points 
of high interest to the British public, viz. the author’s absolute 
veneration, or rather idolatry, towards our Royal Mars—and 
that accomplished prince’s new and happy title of ‘the Soldier’s 
Friend.’ With regard to the first of these topics, we were, 
till now, in a good deal of doubt as to the grounds of any v 
exalted reverence attaching to the illustrious Duke, as the Genie 
Militaire of England; with His R. Highness’s achievements 
in wars of a more fascinating description than those waged 
some few years since in Holland,* we were, indeed, circum- 
stantially acquainted ; but we are indebted to Major-General 
Lord Blayney for the transporting intelligence concerning the 
martial talents and heroism of that generous Prince. Respect- 
ing the second point we have to felicitate the commander in 
chief on his distinguished and novel title ; and at the same time 
to congratulate the British Soldier on his diurnal exhibition un- 
der such august auspices. 

Major-General Lord Blayney is a very delicate and sensitive 
person, and appears to entertain, rationally enough, some little 
doubts as to the probability of a favorable reception of his thou- 
sand pages among our unmannerly fraternity. This is a de- 
cided proof of his lordship’s taste and judgment, being almost 
as nal ioe as if he had never trusted his invaluable person be- 
yond the precincts of his majesty’s three realms. In a sort of 
advertisement to the books (christened a ‘PREFACE’) he en- 
ters a most lugubrious protest against the anticipated se- 
verity of criticism,+ and candidly enumerates such a host of de- 
fects, that we are really compelled to admire his lordship’s 
spirit in adventuring the publication of a work, whose blunders 
he cannot ‘ efficiently apologize’ for; the age of chivalry is, 





* Prior, somewhere, has the following lines :--- 


* The King of France, with twenty thousand men, 
March’d up the hill, and ¢hen march’d---down again |’ 


+ His lordship’s name and titles, we believe, grace the list of Hibernican 
noblesse---and the passage in the ‘ preface’ which holds out the occasional im- 
possibility of being chronically correct, as an apology for ‘ literary faults’ 
gives the sister-island a strengthened claim to that peculiar species of wit which 
directs the rewarding smile at the person uttering---not the words uttered. 


2 
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certainly, not gone. We dare to emulate Lord B’s knightly 
character, and, since the spirit of contradiction is any thing 
but gentlemanly, request the noble General to rest assured of 
our perfect acquiescence in the sentence he has himself passed 
upon his ‘ Narrative.’ We are charmed with the frankness 
of disposition peculiar to the natives of Erin, and indulge a hope 
that his lordship may exclaim, should these pages have the ho- 
nor of being brightened by his glance, ‘ Video me ipsum velutt 
am speculum.’ 

e shall now proceed to a detail of the service on which this 
Right Honorable ‘ thunderbolt of war’ was detached, and the 
prodigies of skill and valour which distinguished the Hectorean 
career of Lord Blayney, Major-General of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Forces, then acting in Spain, for the restoration of that 
great, grateful Monarch, Don Fernando SEptimo. 

Atthe close of the year 1811, Cadiz, the seat of the Spanish 
Amphyctions, was strictly invested by the imperialists, under 
the command of his highness the Duc de Bellune. To divert 
the attention of the French general, animate the peasantry, 
and intercept the convoys of provision, were objects of an im- 
portance, that seemed to warrant in General Campbell’s mind, 
the fitting out a—what?—of all things capable of being con- 
ceived—what? why a ‘ secret’—yes, reader, a ‘ secret’ ex- 
pedition. Every thing to bearranged in the most orderly, com- 
fortable manner possible: M. Le Ducde Bellune, good natured- 
ly to keep his eyes shut, and those patriotic gentry, the pea- 
sants, to be quite mum—and then the intoxicating report of the 
enemy’s force at Ronda (a nice littleplace to be taken by the way) 
being only ‘ nine hundred’ strong,—and of these only ‘ two 
hundred and forty’ being ugly Frenchmen, ‘ the remaining 
six hundred and sixty being composed of Germans, Poles, &c. 
upon whom little dependence could be placed ;’ only ‘ two — 
hundred men’ at Fiangerolla, (the fortress against which eight — 
hundred troops were magnanimously directed;) at Migas, but 
‘ forty,’ and at Ronda, (how! Ronda again? why we have just 
been told that there were nine hundred men at Ronda—but we 
will not dispute about bagatelles,) at Ronda only ‘ one hun- 
dred;’ and then there were the valiant Mountaineers, ‘ well 
armed,’ very ‘ fierce,’ and ‘ very exasperated’—‘ nearly capa- 
ble of keeping the French in check, having already obliged them 
several times to abandon St. Roque and Algeziras, with conside- 
rable loss.’ ‘Oh! it was sure to do; what a snug thing! a 
little biscuit and brandy, and it was sure to do,’ General 
Campbell looked at General Blayney, and General Blayney 
looked at General Campbell—the first admiring the valour of 
the second, and the second wondering at the genius of the first, 
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Who shall describe the extacy of such a moment? ‘ Could 
any thing be more cleverly planned! We shall certainly sur- 
prize them, my dear lord, and ‘ Fiangerolla’ shall be the future 
motto of the Campbells and the Blaynies. Huzza! Remember 
a little brandy and biscuit, and’ (in a Mme a ‘a dozen of 
port for your lordship, and the thing will be done. Huzza.’ 
Says my lord, ‘ the extreme badness of the road between Ron- 
da and Fiangerolla, renders it impossible for the enemy to send 
any reinforcements from the former to the latter place—a vast 
deal of discontent reigns at Malaga—the inhabitants will cer- 
tainly join us.’ ‘That they will, depend on’t,’ responds the 
General—‘ so, make haste, my lord, and earn your laurels.’ 

Off sets the redoubted and delighted Lord Blayney to ‘ earn 
his laurels,’ with four companies of his Britannic Majesty’s 89th 
regiment, amounting to ‘ three hundred rank and file, together 
with five hundred German, Polish, and Italian deserters,’ to be 
subsequently joined at Ceuta by the Spanish Regency of 
Toledo. So far, so well—but at the embarkation of ¢ the Spa- 
nish regiment’ the noble general seemS to have experienced a 
few qualms that did not, assuredly, tend to the exaltation of 
his martial hopes. From the well-clothed state of the above 
Iberian regiment, and its superior composition, Lord B. ven- 
tured (rather rashly we think) on a compliment-to its colonel, 
who informed his lordship, that ‘ they were compleat in every 
respect.’ The English general, however, thought it quite as 
well to enquire more minutely into the military means of these 
illustrious Poledans, and ‘ found a deficiency of one hundred 
and forty-eight firelocks,- and that they had embarked literally 
without asingleround of ammunition.’ His lordship’s exhilirating 
expectations were now rapidly approaching the freezing point ; 
notwithstanding, he did what he could to remedy the disaster, 
and the Spanish governor answered his letter with politeness and 
ammunition. The muskets he was obliged to furnish himself, 
‘ together with one hundred cartridges for each.’ 

After this specinien of Spanish discretion Lord B. proceeds 
towards Fiangerolla with a very praiseworthy degree of circum- 
spection, begins to discover that no reliance can be placed on 
the information of Spaniards, and recollecting, very apropos, 
that an extensive plain stretched between the Rio Grande and 
Malaga, peculiarly adapted for the operations of cavalry, of 
which description of force the imperialists could immediately 
collect a large body, is seized with a sort of feeling usual to 
persons under such aukward circumstances, and thinks it 
‘ highly imprudent to risque’ an engagement, when he reflects 
on * the motley troop of foreigners’ that composed two-thirds 
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of ‘ his detachment.’—(We would ask. his lordship by the way, 
whether, by his own confession, the forces of the imperialists 
were not composed of the same ‘ motley’ materials). So the 
author advances to ‘ the Calla de la Moralle,’ two leagues west 
of Fiangerolla, is joined by the Sparrowhawk (with fresh troops, 
we suppose), and is overjoyed at the intelligencebrought by that 
vesse! of the distribution of arms among the peasants, accord- 
ing to his lordship’s orders. The forces land in the bay of Calle 
de Ja Moralle, to march on Fiangerolla, being as near as we can 
calculate from the general’s random accounts, about two thou; 
sand five hundred men against two hundred. Thecannon, with 
great judiciousness, was sent by water. 

The troops reach the fortress, his lordship sends a summons 
to the governor, who, very ungenteelly and contemptuously, 
rejects it; a dreadful firing commences from the castle, which 
is now discovered to be very strong. Major Grant anda gun- 
boat are destroyed, anda large body of the imperial forces being 
momentarily expected, an escalade, it seems, ‘ would have 
been decidedly the most advisable plan’ but then his lordship’s 
humane feelings were shocked at the ‘ certain great loss of men’ 
consequent to the indulging his heroic wishes. Another little 
difficulty arises from the laudable resolution of the Spaniards nat 
‘ to fight on the sabbath.’ An attempttoe surprise Mijas is de- 
feated with considerable loss. -A battery is at last erected, and 
a second completed, with the artillery arrived from Calle de la 
Moralle. These prove insufficient to the effecting a practicable 
breach in the massy walls of Fiangerolla. General Sebastiani 
is expected every instant with eight or nine thousand troops. 
The idea of taking the place becomes ridiculous, and Lord B. 
will think himself highly fortunate if he can reimbark his can- 
non and forces. The appearance off the coast of the Rodney 
man of war, with a thousand men on board, flatters his lordship 
with a delusive hope. While preparing against. an appre- 
hended sortie from the fort, that sortie actually takes place upon the 
Spanish troops, who, as is customary, take to their heels, aban- 
doning to the enemy the artillery they were appointed to defend. 
His lordship at this moment observes the boats putiing off 
with reinforcements from the ships: cheered by this, he forms 
the 89th, and retakes the cannon at the point of bayonet. His 
horse killed, he charges on foot. The enemy gives way; when, 
mistaking a body of French: troops for Spaniards, the dress 
being similar, and unsupported by the regained artillery, a 
sanguinary contest ensues, which terminates in the capture 
of Major-General Lord Blayney, and the slaughter of the 
troops, xine excepted, who supported his lordship’s brave but 
unfortunate charge. Adieu to the laurels of Fiangerolla ! 
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It is needless to cotfiment on the cavses of this lamentable 
failure ; they were the same that produced half our disasters 
in the war carried on in the peninsula for the purpose of re= 
storing a wretched member of a worn-out family to a throne 
he disgraces by his folly, and washes in the blood of his 
most zealous adherents. Want of correct intelligence, want 
of strenuousness and soul in the people; want of courage, 
want of disciplme, want of arms and ammunition, want, m 
a word, of every thing in the Spanish levies requisite to form 
and furnish soldiery, and DIFFERENCE OF RELIGION: such 
were the evils that Lord Blayney, as well as Sir John Moore, 
had to contend against—valour and order in the British, were 
more than counteracted by pusillanimity and rabble-like con- 
fusion on the part of the Spaniards; and it is not too much 
to aver, that the final deliverance (yes, deliverance is the order 
of the day) of Spain is to be ascribed in a much larger 
proportion than either English or Spanish pride, we mean 
patriotism, will allow, to the drafts made upon the imperial 
forces in the south. Had the emperor Napoleon’s last cam- 
paign in Germany been crowned with success, king Joseph 
would have now occupied the throne of Spain and the Indies. 

On entering the castle of Fiangerolla, Lord B. suffering 
from bruises, received from the Poles by whom he was cap- 
tured, was brought before the commandant of the fortress, 4 
captain Makosovitz, who shortly afterwards conducted him 
to the room where the remaining officers who had been 
made prisoners, were confined. The surgeons were employed 
in dressing their wounds, all being either in a contused or 
wounded state. From the rampart he beheld the Rodney, 
at whom and her boats, the guns of the castle were still pouring 
a destructive fire. Roused from his reverie by the Polish com- 
mandant, he accepted his invitation to take some refreshment ; 
and the rough hospitality of the honest Pole seems very much 
to have incommoded the bruised and tender state of the noble 
general’s person. Two hours after this he Was sent to Mijas, 
under an escort, and in a day or fwo subsequent, remanded to 
to Fiangerolla to meet General Sebastiani, who 


* After the first salutation, inquired what had become of my 
sword, and on my answering, that I supposed some of the offi- 
eers or soldiers had it in their possession, General Milhaw, 
(a Polish officer) instantly took off his own and presented it to 
me, saying ‘ Monsieur le Général, here is one which has been 
employed in all the campaigns against the Austrians, Russians, 
and Prussians, and it is now much at your service.’ ’ 
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This was certainly most handsome, and indeed, noble con- 
duct; yet the right honourable Lord Blayney seems to have 
been pleased with it on the ground of mere personal vanity, 
and to have received the general’s polite present as a tribute to 
his own exalted merits. 


‘ This speech, though tinctured with the vanity natural to a 
Frenchman, was applauded by the bravos of both officers and soldiers 
who were within hearing ; I accepted the sword, and indeed felt some- 
what gratified at being paid such a public compliment by an enemy. 


This is a slight specimen of the general style of the noble 
author whenever he has occasion to mention an act of courtesy 
or kindness exercised towards him by the officers of the im- 
perial armies ; and the frequent occurrences of this kind appear 
to have had no other effect on his lordship’s heart (we suppose 
Lord B. in common with the swinish herd, has a heart,) 
than that of producing a certain comfortable callosity in that 
region, and an obliquity of intellect, that will not permit him 
to trace the generous politeness of his conquerors to the true 
suurces of compassion for their prisoner, and admiration of his 
lordship’s unprecedented skill in military tactics. In the 
course of our observations we shall present our readers with 
some choice instances of the gallant and witty lord’s perform- 
ances in this way, out of innumerable examples of attic 
humour with which his volumes are enriched. 

From Malaga, where his lordship procures his baggage 
from the British ships, by General. Sebastiani’s permission, 
Major-General Lord Blayney proceeds at the request of his 
attentive host to Granada. On the road to that celebrated capi- 
tal, some hundred years back the splendid seat of arts and com- 
merce, a body of brigands are put to flight by a detachment of 
the Lanciers Polonois, and General Sebastiani, ‘ with an air of 
triumph,’ bid his lordship ‘ observe the cattle on which our 
allies were moupted,’ while some of his suite taking their tone 
from him, obser@ed, ‘ voila les Allies de l’ Angleterre.’ Lord 
B. rather piqued, thinks that the party attacked, were not 
* brigands,’ but ‘ inoffensive peasants,’ which brilliant no- 
tion is almost confirmed when he observed ‘ a kind of pad on 
which the country people convey their things to market,’ and 
which: ‘ served for saddles.’ ‘ Guerillas they could not be—oh, no 
—those gentlemen being the best armed, well ordered, and 
bravest warriors in the world ; and by no means, as some ignorant 
people believe, formed from these peasants, who ¢ carry their 
things to market on a kind of pad, which serves for saddles.’ So 
his lordship settles the matter perfectly to his ownsatisfaction, and 
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journeys onward through Antequera, when arriving at a moun- 
tain called ‘ Sierra de los Amaraoos or Lover’s Mountain,’ 
from an amorous Moorish tradition, he thinks very wisely, 
that notwithstanding its name, it ‘ would form an excellent 
military post.’ The escort proceeds through Archidona, 
Loxa, Lachau, and Santa Fé to Granada; during the whole 
time Lord B. is treated with a warmth of politeness, and 
generosity that would have made an impression on the feelings 
of ordinary men, but his lordship, like a peer, regards the atten- 
tion of his companions with an indifference and equanimity, 
highly honourable to England and nobility. 

To follow his sulky lordship through the whole of his journey 
from Grenada to Paris, is a task which we must leave to the 
imagination of our readers. Theseries of frivolous events which 
form the mass of the noble author’s budget, very amusing, 
and all that, as they must undoubtedly be, to people of his lord- 
ship’s stamp, would not, we fear, prove altogether so interesting 
in the relation to persons accustomed to the exercise of their wits. 
Weshall, therefore,content ourselves with selecting such incidents 
from the journal as we may deem attractive to grown-up ladies 
and gentlemen; premising, however, that Lord B.’s opinion 
of his books is so remarkably just, that we do not remember 
having often seen a work m which the events are so enftrely 
left to their own intrinsic and unassisted merits. How shall we 
hint to the noble author, with the decorum due to a lord, a 
sort of indefinite feeling, a kind of floating idea, that he has 

mistaken his natural ayoeation. Will his lordship pardon the 
suggestion, that his admirable capacities would have fitted him 
to shine with distinguished eciat among these worshipful persons 
appointed to preserve the peace of his majesty’s dominions 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Berwick-upon-Tweed ; 
those discreet, venerable- -looking gentlemen being exactly 
a-kin to my lord, in his well-bred abhorrence of the seductions 
of eloquence. But then the case is rather different between a 
justice of the peace and an author; and aefastidious world is 
wonderfully given to be ill-natured, on observing se pure a dis- 
dain of any thing a approaching animation or embellishment, as 
characterizes his lo *s drab-coloured lucubrations. Never- 
theless, simple justice demands that we except from the list 
of Lord B.’s inflexible details, certain passages in which he 
does become enlivened by the nature of his themes. Of so 
deep an acquaintance with the principia of cookery and farriery 
as is exhibited by his lordship, we are inclined to think, the 
London professors will be naturally jealous; for if, casting 

Crit. Rev. Vou. I. February, 1815. Q 
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aside his scimetar and regimentals, the high-born general should 
betake himself to the active study of those delectable mysteries, 
despair might seize the soul of a Taplin, and horror, like the 
night-mare, squat on the beautiful features of a Farley. On 
the consequent distresses of those illustrious persons, imagi- 
nation might run riot, but as we are not, at present, sufficient- 
ly at leisure for a discussion involving such complicated interests, 
we conclude this part of our observations, by supplicating his 
lordship’s compassion towards his hapless rivals, and earnestly 
beseeching him to rest contented with the domestic indulgence 
of his interesting propensities. 

With respect to the disposition of the Spanish people in the 
late magnanimous war, we do firmly believe them to have been 
more than indifferent in every thing concerning that unhallowed 
idiot, Ferdinand Capet: we ‘think, moreover, that had his im- 
perial majesty of France used a little more caution, king Joseph 
would still have worn the crowns of Spain ; that, for the PEOPLE 
of the peninsula, this would have been ‘ a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished for,’ no person with his senses about him, 
can long hesitate in assenting to. The question is now proved, 
by experience, to have been, not whether the Spaniards were 
to succeed to the dominion of a foreign prince, or to live under 
a free and liberal government of their own election—but 
whether they were to acknow ledge subjection to the enlightened 
sway of the French sovereign’s brother, or sink under the des- 
potie ignorance of a Capetian ruler, into that slough of slavery, 
fanaticism, and mental darkness, which even our courtly poets* 
and ministerial literati have been compelled, apparently, to la- 
ment, and from which we know the Emperor NaApoLeon to 
have been actively solicitous, permanently to redeem them ; 
witness the suppression of monasteries, convents, &c.; the 
abolition of the Holy Office, better known as the Inquisition; 
the destruction of the then remaining abominations of the 
feudal system: these, and other things of the same descrip- 
tion, class themselves on the side of what we call, though 
great blessings, negative benefits: What would have been the 
positive advantages resulting to Spain from the newly-projected 
family-compact, the magical turn of affairs on the continent, 
has prevented us from knowing: but from the efficient pa- 





* See Scott's Vision of Don Roderick.’ As for the ‘ Laureate,’ we shrewd- 
ly suspect, that at the command of the Holy Father, he would be perfectly 
willing to tread in the steps of that sublime mystic, Peterthe Hermit, between 
whom and the personage surnamed the ‘ Wild Boy,’ we opiue a striking re- 
semblance. 
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tronage which NapoLron is universally understood to have 
shewn towards every branch of * useful, as well as brillant, 
art; from the peculiar encouragement held out by the sovereign 
himself, to every cultivator of every species of science; from 
that politic affability, and serious munificence, which induced 
him to associate with men of genius and learning, of whatever 
nation, wherever he met with them, and to confer on such per 
sons the highest titles and dignities of the empire, utterly re- 
gardless of their religious persuasions ;+ from that deep feeling 
which his majesty evinced of the real constituents of imperial 
glory; the feeling which led him personally to visit the schools 
and universities of his states, and personally, and on the instant, 
to reward talent and perseverance : from all these considerations, 
we cannot but conceive that to the country of Pelagius and 
Bivar, the government of the French monarch, compared with 
the foolish and drunkenly-cruel despotism of the present ruler}, 
would have been as light to darkness, or as heaven to hell. 

‘We make these observations, because it is very evident, that 
the young lord (we will not be so harsh as to suppose him born 
much earlier than 1793), whose books we are now taking into 
our critical inspection, is a person by no means accustomed to 
form liberal and judicious opinions. He beholds every thing 
through a distorting medium, and his notions on all topics of 
importance, seem to have been borrowed from the most ordi- 
nary and every-day kind of people; while it is fair to observe, 
that in this commerce, both parties appear to have acted on the 
purest principles of honour and delicacy. The parties lending 
scorned to take the lowest possible interest for the capital with 
which they set up their friend; and the party borrowing has re- 
turned the obligation, by steering perfectly clear of all bold and 
enterprizing speculation. Consequently, his lordship’s stock of 
ideas ts, at the present hour, as complete as when first intrusted 
to his keeping—a little, or so, the worse for wear and tear— 
but still in a very respectable state of preservation; very sweet, 
to use a culinary phrase, his lordship will perfectly understand, 
but not wholesome. 





* See Birbeck’s recent Agricultural Tour in France. 

+ Were we called upon to name the class of individuals whom we esteem the 
most enlightened of any country of Europe, we should unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce that class to consist of the NEW NOBILITY OF FRANCE. The wretched 
creature who scrawls for ‘ the Times ’ may rave as it pleases, but so it is. 

t Oh, that Democritus and Heraclitus were now existing, to laugh at, to 
bewail, the idiotry and wickedness of this man. What rich food for the irony 
of the Abderite : to the Ephesian, what scope for &:” speculation, 
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We have been informed that Joseph Napoleon was in much 
estimation with the Spaniards, (we mean the people; every body 
knows the extreme backwardness of the richer part of the nation 
to interfere with the schemes of the French,) and that previous 
to his return, Ferdinand was the object of general and con- 
temptuous hatred ;* now in the volumes before us, notwith- 
standing the distress occasioned by the devastation of war, the 
reader will meet with circumstances corroborative of these, our 
allegations. Lord Blayney, on his entry into Granada with 
General Sebastiani, heard, with no comfortable emotions, 
the repeated vivas with which the French troops were hailed 
by the populace, and at Madrid, ‘ having obtained permission 
to visit the palace while the king was abroad,’ his lordship 
observed, that ‘ the guards on duty were all Spaniards.’ 

In the minds of all judicious men, our observations on the 
qualities of Napoleon and those of his family and generals, 
selected by him to reign over conquered countries, as they 
respect the great science of politics, the fact of the throne of 
Naples being at the present moment in possession of Joachim 
Napoleon,+ will have considerable weight in their estimation 
of the-opinions we have expressed relative to the principles of 
the late government of France, and the benefits that would 
have resulted to Spain from the establishment on the throne of 
a French prince. But we mist now return to Lord Blayney, 
a nobleman to whom we wish to shew every possible politeness, 
but to whose various merits we are apprehensive our limits 
will not permit us to pay that substantial attention so decidedly 
their due. However, what we can, we will. In the former 
part of this article, we commented on his lordship’s mode of 
requiting the attentions shewed him by his captors, and the 
following extract, taken at random, will at once display his lord- 
ship’s ideas of wit, gratitude, and disinterestedness. On his 
lordship’s arrival at Toledo, he was mvited to dinner by one 








* This we have heard from British officers on service in the Peninsula, and 
Spaniards of Castile have confirmed it in our presence. But Spain has ‘ lost 
her breed of noble bloods,’ or woudd Ferdinand still be king ? 

+ Itis a singular coincidence of fact with opinion, that while we were writing 
the above, that vulgar and profli rint, the M.P.Ahen lying on our break- 
fast-table, brought intelligence of the Neapolitan sovereign being so firmly es- 
tablished im the affections of his people, that he tould, without hazard, quit his 
capital ; aye, and for the purpose of giving the last blow to Pontifical insolence. 
The paragraph bears, that surrounding Rome with one of his armies, and 
securmg the pope, his majesty abated the title of that person to that of 
* Bishop of Rome.’ Effectual resistance was out of the question, a war with his 
holiness being neither more nor less than a bull-fight. At all this, supposing 
it veracious, we rejoice. The allies of Britain have a natural claim to our love 
aad veneration. 
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of the French generals, who had formed a party for the express 
purpose of meeting him; and wished to afford his noble guest 
an agreeable surprize by the unexpected appearance of some 
English dishes. The following is Lord B’s illustration of the 
case:— 


« I proceeded to the general’s, where I found a large party had 
been invited to meet me. The moment we sat down, the general in- 
formed me, that he had purposely provided a treat of roast beef 
und plum-pudding, both of which he assured me were drest 
a U Anglaise; and carving an immense slice, which proved to be 
scarcely warmed, he exclaimed triumphantly, ‘ du moins je crois 
que cela doit 2tre 2 votre got!’ This exclamation drew on me 
the eyes of the whole company, who seemingly expected, with 
anxious curiosity, to see me devour this raw and tough carrion; 
and as I could not with politeness send it away untouched, I 
forced myself to swallow'a few mouthfuls, which a glass of brandy 
assisted me to keep down. The plum-pudding was then served 
up, and could only be equalled in execrableness by the beef, being 
a solid hump of half-boiled dough, that would have required the 
stomach of an ostrich te digest. Added to these little desagrémens, 
the general was most tiresomely civil, &c» He also wearied me 
with the history of his achievements, when commanding a body 
of cavalry under General Pichegru, in Holland and Flanders; and 
when he learnt that I had been in the same campaign, he entered 
into some particulars which were not uninteresting to me. He, I 
found commanded the cavalry at Boxtel, near Bois-le-Duc, at the 
affair of Michael Gastel’s Bridge, where I was engaged under 
General Deeering, and where the Hesse Darmstadt troops were 
severely cut up, losing in killed, wounded, and prisoners, nineteen 
hundred men, out of two thousand five hundred, while the 89th 
regiment, which I commanded, successfully resisted the force of 
the enemy, though not without considerable loss. —(Some four or 
five hundred men, perhaps.)—Vide vol. 1. p. 229. 

With this illustrious instance of my lord’s grateful disposi- 
tion, biting wit, and freedom from selfish vanity, we trust our 
readers will be satisfied. .The noble author has, it must be 
owned, given * ample room, and verge’ for whole dissertations 
on the concentration of all that is refined and chivalric, in the 
human character. But our confined boundaries, and the 
necessity we lie under of bestowing some of our attention on 
other authors, peremptorily prohibit us from commenting on 
those enchanting topics so largely as we could wish. In 
sketching his lordship’s moral and mental portrait, the most we 
can do is to exhibit him in ‘ bishop’s length.’ 

Captured by Poles, and, during the commencement of his 
captivity, of Poles the companion, his lordship had frequent 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with their sentiments 
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(and those are the sentiments of all their countrymen,) upon 
that unholy and damnable usurpation over their wretched, 
ruined country, in which three of the first states of Europe 
were the infamous participators. Those states, or their chiefs, 
it is now fashionable to call ‘ deliverers’-—and it is to be re- 
marked,that the only great continental nation that did not share 
in that act of political diabolism, was the very identical one every 
vulgar fellow has been clamouring against as so tyrannically and 
insatiably ambitious. Lord Blayney was so fortunate as to 
obtain the polite notices of a Pole of rank, a Major Grotowski, 
of the 19th Polonois, and in one of their conversations the 
major used the following expressions :-— 


‘ That of the two evils the Poles chose the least; for if they 
were not allies of France, they would probably become the slaves 
of Russia; that they were under obligations to the former, for 
having in some measure restored them totheir country ; and finally 
that every Pole, abhorring the unjust partition of their kingdom, natu- 
rally felt the MOST IMPLACABLE HATRED for the sHARERS in the 
spoiLs, and therefore thought any alternative better than subjection 
to\them. Vol. 1. p. 94. 


We will make an observation on the circumstances of Po- 
land. We have observed with much indignation and more 
contempt, the miserable prattle of the newspapers about the 
* generosity’ and the ‘ liberality’ and the * benevolent wishes,’ 
and what not, of the allies towards that unhappy country.— 
The only thing those persons have to do with Poland, is to with- 
draw their soldiery from her territory, and leave her to herself. 
Whatever confusion and troubles might arise in consequence of 
such measures, the masters of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, at 
any rate, would not have to reproach themselves. Any thing 
short of this, such as making Constantine Romanof, king of 
Poland, &c. is mere mockery, and we trust that the Poles will 
consider such an absurd and insolent proposition as the signal of 
an universal and irrepressible rising against their remorseless 
oppressors. 

We have only room for one other sample of Lord Blayney’s 
talents, and we shall select one in which he shines in the triple 
capacity of writer, farrier, and cook. Of his skill in the pro- 
fessions belonging to the two latter, he seems prouder eventhan 
of his military science, rank, or civil dignity; and on this 
score, we think his lordship will feel especially grateful to us 
for being accessary to the diffusion of his renown in arts of such 
estimation and importance. 

* Happening tohave with me White's veterinary, and knowing 
the French and Spanish ignorance of the treatment of horses, [ 
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proposed giving lectures on the subject, and treating the horses of 
my friends gratis. ‘This was no sooner known, than sick and lame 
horses came from all quarters. The first I took in hand was an 
English mare of M. de Billi, who had received a severe blow in 
the eye, and was pronounced incurable. By frequent steeping, I 
succeeded in reducing the inflammation; I then applied finely 
pounded sugar, and lastly,’ (be cautious, my lord) ‘ Goulard’s 
extract of saturn, made weak,’ (is his lordship hinting at the con- 
tents of his own cranium) ‘ which produced a perfect cure. The 
horse of a general officer was next brought me, which I was told 
the general highly esteemed, and had tried every thing to restore. 
‘The animal had not been able to put one of his feet to the ground 
for nine months. I immediately perceived that he had picked up 
a nail, which produced a great inflammation and suppuration.— 
Taking the horse's foot between my legs, (we wish we had been 
present to behold this artist-like maneeuvre,) ‘ which surprised the 
attendants,’ (well it might,) ‘ I pared down the foot near the heel- 
with a penknife, and soon perceived a small stump of a nail; on 
extracting which, a considerable discharge took place, and on 
letting down the foot, the animal walked with great firmness, to 
the great astonishment of the spectators, who could not be per- 
suaded but that I had acted by some charm. My fame as a horse 
doctor was now spread throughout Madrid, and I had so much 
practice, that had I taken fees, I should have made a handsome 
livelihood. In consequence, / was allowed to go to the stables, and 
the forge, both within the walls. My particular friends now 
considered it as the highest favour to have a horse shod by me,— 
for tho’ I might not be considered as a first-rate blacksmith in Eng- 
land, both my shoes and shoeing were infinitely superior to those of 
the Spaniards.’ 

‘ In another respect I was also at ease, that was in COOKERY; 
having often found the necessity of being my own cook while on 
campaigns, or grousing parties, I learnt to excel particularly in 
the dressing of four dishes. Indeed I cooked my own dinner almost 
the entire journey from Granada to Madrid. Vol. 1, p. 310. 





We recommend Lord B.’s chapters on the state of Anda- 
lusia, and the department of the Creuse, as favourable speci- 
mens of his most successful endeavours. In the latter territory 
he was domesticated for a considerable period, and his account 
of a tract little known, and out of the usual route of travellers, 
may be perused with a satisfaction under the controul of cau- 
tion. We have not dwelt on his descriptions or reflections, be- 
cause, though he passed a great portion of his captivityin cities, 
concerning which all are curious (either on account of their 
antiquity and former splendor, the relics of ancient magnifi- 
cence, they still contain, the illustrious characters they have sent 
forth, their present state of population and refinement, their 
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progress in the arts, their manufactures, amusements, and 
opulence), his lordship (whether from listlessness or inability, 
the attractions of the sciences, in which our last extract proves 
him to have become such an accomplished amateur, the lux- 
urious fascinations of the Spanish brumettes, or the allurements 
of the bolero, we cannot say), does not, assuredly, rank with 
a Swinburne, or a Bourgoanne. His account of Granada, its 
Generaliph, its superb Alhambra, the stately residence of Moorish 
royalty and beauty, is but a dim and demi-reflection of the ac- 
counts of the same edifices by those elegant and spirited writers. 
Madrid, Toledo, Bourdeaux, Paris, &c. are discussed in the 
same dull yet hast? manner; his lordship’s communications 
relating to matters on which half a hundred tourists had pre- 
viously afforded us intelligence, fuller and more livelily given. 
In fine, the descriptive part of the work is a mere compilation, 
pieced and patched from the domains of some three or four 
dozen literary princes, by no very intelligent pillager. 

We do not imagine that the fame of either Bruyere or 
Theophrastus will experience much danger from Lord B.’s 
reflections ; politeness will scarcely permit us to pronounce them 
an insipid collection of fadeurs, sentiments with which his 
lordship’s grandpapa and mama were, in all probability, 
edifyingly familiar; a raree show of ostensible moralities, set 
up as a sort of breast-work against the unpleasant intrusions 
of wholesome monition ; crazy bulwarks that betray the build- 
er, or spider-like circumvallations, to entrap the admiration of 
little girls and boys: yet truth will not allow us to term them the 
teverse.—‘ Between two stools,’ &c.: let the matter rest as it is. 

‘ But my style,’ his lordship may say, ‘ my style, good 
critic! elegant and piquant, you must allow: attic wit, ge- 
nuine humour, pepper and salt, sly slaps, dry hits, smarting 
cuts, eh? come, my good sir, confess my talents, and let us 
part like friends.’ Then comes sincerity, with a long serious 
face, and thus respondeth to his lordship’s sententious and ani- 
mated declamation. ‘ May it please your lordship, it is my 
office, not all times a delectable one, to speak my sentiments 
plainly and honestly, maugre the unpleasant sensations they too 
frequently occasion. Gladly would | dulcify the acerbily of 
my nature, in consideration of your lordship’s innumerous and 
invaluable qualities—out of the province of authorship. But 
the truth must be stated, even to princes and patricians. So, 
may it please you, my lord, I shall tender my opinion with 
freedom, and without reservation. If you have studied, your 
modesty has prevented the world from admiring your progress . 
if you can write with ease, grace, and vigour, your respect 
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for yourself and your fellow-lords has interfered with the dis- 
play of those properties ; it would be so shocking for a noble- 
man to write like an author. I admire the constitutional prin- 
ciples upon which your lordship’s literary conduct has been 
founded. That the rank which you adorn may not run the 
hazard of being mistaken for a moment, you have, my lord, 
with a sort of proud humility, a dignified disdain of all pride 
but the pride of a peer, carefully avoided every thing that might 
give your readers a notion that nature had endowed you with 
any of those vulgar qualities indispensable to a good writer : 
yes, my lord, you have acted with most admirable discretion, 
and in honouring the British public with your charming adven- 
tures, delighting them with the recital of your fasts, your feasts, 
your loves, and ‘ hair breadth ’scapes in the imminent deadly 
breach,’ your lordship’s style almost equals that of his highness 
of C——————-d, or your own royal patron. That the books 
were indited by a nobleman, and that that nobleman was a 
British peer, your lordship ‘has provided too effectual infor- 
mation for posterity to doubt. With Newmarket sentences, 
military verba sesquipedalia, small talk, and other oddities, wit- 
ticisms upon your hosts, a certain genteel laxity of language, 
and a high-born, mettlesome, contempt for grammar, syntax, 
and that silly thing called punctuation, your lordship has 
elaborated a species of composition, perfectly new in this 
island, and which will infallibly convey to future ages a very 
just conception of your lordship’s attainments, and that spirited 
decision of character, which is the distinguishing mark, the 
sigillum splendidum of illustrious ancestry.’ 








Art. [11 —The First Number of the Second Series of the Vocal 
Works of Handel, arranged for the Organ or Piano Forte, by 
Dr. John Clarke, of Cambridge. Pp. 30. Button and Co, 
London. 


THE compositions of the immortal Handel, have ever 
been a theme of panegyric among sound musicians, and 
every class of persons capable of forming a correct esti- 
mate of their merits, and of appreciating the most ex- 
alted efforts of musical genius. The transcendant sublimity 
of his chorusses ; the solemn sweetness of his quartetts, trios, 
and duets; the beauty of his airs, and the grandeur of his 
overtures, together with the ingenuity and subtlety of his 

Crit. Rev. Vou. I. February, 1815. R ’ 
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fugues, are lasting testimonies of his unrivalled talents, and 
fix his fame upon a basis, as solid as it is indestructible. 

During the first fifty or sixty years, in which these produc- 
tions were known in England, they not only excited universal 
admiration, but were eagerly perused, and practically cultivated, 
by all musical diletanti. But music is not less exempted than 
other sciences from the vicissitudes of fashion and caprice. 
The compositions of Haydn and Mozart (masters, unquestion- 
ably, of shining abilities) no sooner appeared, than the works 
of Handel began to experience partial neglect ; and a diminu- 
tion of the list of their admirers, was the lamentable but certain 
consequence. Yet their successors in public estimation have 
not enjoyed a better fate. The symphonies and sonatas of the 
authors abovementioned, are now}studied only by professors, 
or practised by amateurs. The general interest they before 
excited, has gradually decayed ; and comparatively little sen- 
sibility is now manifested to the splendid conceptions, and re- 
fined beauties, with which they so richly abound. These 
observations are well enforced in the following extract 
from the very able address, circulated with the present 
publication :— 


« Music, an art, which, while it pretends merely to delight 
the senses, requires the most elaborate attention and study to 
relish, is too refined, and, perhaps, too intellectual a pleasure for 
the indolent Englishman, who, though he will cheerfully devote 
nights and days of care to his graver pursuits, looks for ease and 
relaxation alone in his amusements and enjoyments. His business 
is unmixed with gaiety; he requires, therefore, his gaiety to be 
unalloyed with seriousness. It is certain, at least, that there is 
no national music; at any rate, there was no school of music 
till the time of Handel ; and even his school is without scholars, 
except Worgan and Smith; and their united force has never yet 
been able to render that master of harmony generally popular 
through the nation. The grandeur, indeed, and sublimity of his 
chorusses, speaking as they do a language which all can undér- 
stand and feel, have frequently been successful in exciting de- 
lighted astonishment in our theatres, and devotional enthusiasm 
in our cathedrals. The variety, also, and spirit, as well as the 
profound learning of his instrumental compositions, have made 
them favourites with the select and well-instructed few who 
attend the concert-room. But they have still been caviare to the 
multitude: and our musical students, both male and female 
amateurs, turn with horror from the bold and consummate 
inventions of this astonishing artist, to repose amid the egse 
and simplicity of Scotch and Irish melodies. ‘This being the case, 
there are two questions: is it possible to excite a general taste for 
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niusic in the nation? and if it is, who is the best author to guide 
and influence the taste of a great people? The first seems to find , 
its answer in the present state of society: the Englishman, what- 
ever his natural inclination may be, seems, like a country-gentle- 
man learning to be polite, determined to be musical in his old 
age. There is now scarcely a single family in the kingdom, in 
which there is not at least one musician. What has been the con- 
sequence of this sudden passion for music in a people who are not 
by nature gifted with the acuteness and delicacy of perception, 
sufficient for an immediate discrimination between the excellent 
and the bad in that difficult art? if is this: that a few tinsel 
songs, at once pretty and easy, become the favourite studies, and 
are decidedly preferred to the most elegant and exquisite delicacies 
of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart.’ 


This, we conceive, is the unvarnished language of can- 
dour and truth. Indeed, the present state of musical taste 
and knowledge, not only in the provincial parts, but even in 
the metropolis itself, furnishes matter for serious regret, and is 
a real reproach to a nation, which is said to ‘ shine as well in 
arts as in arms.’ 

It is to rescue us in some measure from this self-degradation, 
and to supplant the prevailing vitiated taste, by bringing before 
the eyes of the public, the sterling models of musical excel- 
lence, that the work mow under consideration has been 
projected. The plan of arrangement adopted by the ingenious 
editor, is, we must in justice observe, admirably calculated to 
impart to the mind of the student, a clear and perspicuous idea 
of the predominant characteristics of Handel’s music ;—to 
inspire him with a love for the grandest species of harmonic 
composition; and improve the vocal as well as manual capa- 
bilities of all who wish to become proficients in the practical 
department of the musical art. 

Dr. Clarke has evidently made the oratorios, operas, and 
serenatas of his great original, objects of his most sedulous 
study. In the number before us, which contains a portion of 
Theodora, the organ or piano-forte part is digested with consi- 
derable skill, and displays a masterly acquaintance with the 
work, from which it is deduced. In it, the parts allotted by 
the author to the respective instruments in the score, are ably 
collected and embodied ; the principal points are dexterously 
taken up; the harmony is, in every instance, complete ; and, 
though it cannot produce those impassioned feelings, those 
thrilling emotions, resulting from the performance of an or- 
chestra; it, nevertheless, reflects, in no faint manner, many of 
the bright and captivating features of A. prototype. 

2 é 
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We conclude with stating, in the words of the address, the 
mode of arrangement chosen by Dr. Clarke. 


* The vocal parts are in full score, and the soprano, alto, and 
tenor cliffs, are transposed into the treble cliff; immediately 
under them is added a separate part for the organ or piano-forte, 
compressed from the whole score; and the basses, instead of 
being merely figured, as in all former editions, are filled up with 
the notes as chords ; so that persons, wholly unacquainted with 
the rules of thorough bass, are, by this arrangement, enabled to 
play the works of Handel, with as great effect, as if they had 
devoted years of study to that abstruse part of musical science.” 








Art. TV.—Considerations on the Protection required by British 
Agriculture, and on the influence of the price of Corn on Ex- 
portable Productions. By William Jacobs, Esq. F.R<S, 
Octavo. Pp. 195, Johnson and Co. 1814. 


‘Wits the blessings of abounding crops on the one hand, 
and the blessings of a general peace on the other, the harvest- 
home of the past year was hailed as an universal jubilee ! 

But, that these blessings may flow in their proper channels, 
it is indispensable that ministers do borrow leisure from the 
speculations of commerce and finance, to study domestic 
economy and internal improvement. 

In the days of the Romans, Britain was so famed for its 
agricultural pursuits, that Rome, and, indeed, all Italy, de- 
rived their vast supplies from its abundance ; not only in sup- 
port of their armaments, but for their home consumption. As 
refinement, however, has polished our nation, the views of 
our legislature have become more extended, and, notwith- 
standing it ought to be a fundamental rule of policy with them, 
to court the union of agriculture with commerce, still we find 
every support given to our commercial interests, while our 
landed interest is no longer considered as a leading feature in 
our national prosperity. 

It is true, that His Majesty, the late Duke of Bedford, and 
many other distinguished personages, have devoted much of 
their time to the improvement of husbandry; and Sir John 
Davey, in his able lectures, before the Agricultural Board, 
has elevated the study of agriculture to a rank among the 
sciences; still, we lament to add, that when Sir John Sinclair 
was elated with hopes of success, on the original plan of the 
formation of the Board of Agriculture, by his expected sup- 
port from the then minister, he was told by Mr. Arthur Young, 
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¢ don’t give ministers more credit than they deserve ; manufac- 
turers and traders may rely on their support, but they never did, 
nor ever will, do any thing for the plough.’ 

What is the contemplation, then, before our eyes? This: 
we behold trade making gigantic steps towards national pre- 
eminence, while agriculture is merely permitted to creep along, 
in token of the existence of our landed interest. 

At the first view, this policy may appear a paradox ; but that 
is not altogether the case: commerce is more susceptible than 
agriculture of giving powerful aids to the exigencies of a state, 
and with less apparent pressure on the general community. 
But, as commerce cannot exist without agriculture, such indi- 
visible affinity will ultimately produce this result— 

That the enormous charges of a long, disastrous, and ex- 
pensive war, hitherto supported by the illusive credit of com- 
merce, must now be paid by agriculture; and, when the one 
is insolvent, the other will become bankrupt. 

The speculations of commerce may give INDIVIDUAL wealth ; 
but NATIONAL wealth is dependant on the solid enjoyments of 
a cheerful and diffusive plenty. 

Our author commences his reflections by observing,— 


‘ It is an imperative duty on the legislature of every country 
to take all possible precautions, that the people, subject to its go- 
vernment, shall be abundantly supplied with all the necessaries of 
subsistence, and even with those articles of luxury, to the use of 
which they have been so long accustomed, that they are rendered 
almost indispensable.’ 


But, previously todiscussing the present system of agriculture, 
Mr. Jacobs takes a retrospect of the laws enacted for the pro- 
tection of our manufactures, beginning with those so far back 
as the 4th. Edw. II. which prohibited the importation of fo- 
reign cloths; thus conferring on our own artisans a monopoly 
of the home market; and, by the removal of all apprehension 
from foreign competition, giving a stimulus to domestic exer- 
tions, which produced a rapid improvement of our fabrics, and 
a gradual, but ultimately extensive increase in our means of sup- 
ply; so that instead of fearing the rivalry of foreigners at 
home, we have been enabled to excel them intheir own countries. 
As other branches of manufacture have been established in Eng- 
land, the legislature has fostered them, by conferring upon 
them the exclusive monopoly of the domestic supply. 

We are likewise referred to different statutes made for the 
encouragement of our cotton manufactures, iron, sadlery, 
cutlery, glass, and other articles. The Navigation Act is 
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justly considered a monepoly, of the most rigid kind, in favour 
ef ship-builders and British sailors, and has been considered by 
Statesmen, of every party, as a sort of palladium. 

The fisheries come next under consideration ; to which, from 
the encouragement given by our legislature, we have been 
enabled to exceed the French in the Newfoundland, the Dutch 
in the Greenland, and the Americans in the Spermacetti and 
Southern whale fisheries. 

In the West India islands, the manufacturers, ship-owners, 
and merchants, have enjoyed the advantage of similar restric- 
tions, tothe total exclusion of all foreigners ; and, in the East, 
the monopoly is most comprehensive. 

In combating the opinions of Dr. Adam Smith, who is said 
to have been confuted by the Earl of Lauderdale, on. the Corn 
Laws, our author says :— 


* He (Adam Smith) allows, that where taxes are levied on any 
domestic production, it is but justice that those who produce 
such articles, should be secured from foreign. competition, by 
equivalent taxes being laid on the same articles of foreign growth, 
Now, as it can be shown, that the land tax, the property tax, the 
poor rates, the tithes, the horse duty, and some others, are direct 
taxes on the productions of the land, it must be conceded by his 
most implicit fellowers, that a duty equivalent to those taxes 
should be laid on such foreign commodities as come in compe- 
tition with our own agricultural progress ; and it may be con- 
tended, that a great portion of the indirect taxes fall on the pro- 
ductions of the land, and to that amount the duties on foreign 
articles of the same nature, ought in justice to be extended.’ 


The population of Great Britain, according to. this writer, 
since the year 1801, has encreased 1,611,882, (being a greater 
number than the whole population of Scotland amounted to ten 
years before) and was in 1811—12,552,144, This great body 
of human beings have ever lived in a comfort not enjoyed in 
eorresponding ranks of society in any other country. The eal- 
eulation here made is, a quarter of wheat to each individual 
yearly, being parish allowance. The consumption, at this 
moderate rate, (deducting one million and a quarter who live 
upon oats,) creates an expenditure of wheat in Great Britain of 
11,000,000 quarters. Tosupply this, 4,000,000 acres of land 
must be annually sown ; which, at two bushels and three quarters 
to an acre, takes 1, 400, 000 quarters. Thus twelve million four 
hundred thousand quarters of wheat are annually consumed in 
Great Britain. 

Oats, next, come under consideration. The numberof horses 
kept in England, Wales, and Scotland, are computed at two 
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million and two hundred thousand. Each horse requires two 
bushels and an half of oats per week, being thirteen quarters in 
the year; but the practise of soiling is allowed to save three 
quarters; making the consumption, 


For horses . - - 22,000,000 
For the inhabitants, - - 2,031,000 
For various minor purposes - - 2,000,000 
For seed - . . 3,235,400 





Quarters of oats consumed in Great Britain, 29,266,400 





To raise which, it is computed, would require 5,176,647 acres 
of land; being 1,176,647 more than is required for wheat.— 
This is a much higher calculation, with allowance for encreased 
population, than has been made by any preceding writer en the 
subject. 

Mr. Brooke, a Fellow of the Royal Society, says, that of the 
ten million and an half acres of tillage land in England and 
Wales, 2,100,000 are in wheat. It has been observed that our 
presentauthor computes 4,000,000 acres to be necessary to raise 
that grain. The former, for oats, allows 400,000 acres—the lat- 
ter is of opinion that it would require more than ten times that 
extent of jand to supply eurconsumption. Brooke allows for 
wheat four times the ground required for oats; Mr. Jacobs on 
the other hand is of opinion that oats require much greater 
extent than wheat. 

Of the oats required by our author for home consumption, 
not a fourteenth part is eaten by man—horses alone con- 
sume twenty-two million quarters. The great consideration for 
agriculturists would therefore be, to finda substitute for oats 
as food for horses. To this end potatoes, Swedish turnips, 
carrots, and other roots, have been tried, all of which have 
tended, but not in any great degree, to lessen the quantity of 
oats required. We are surprised to find, that, in this enumera- 
tion of vegetable substitution, the mangel, worzel, or reot of 
searcity, is omitted. About twenty years agothis very productive 
and nourishing plant was in considerable estimation, having 
been introduced by Doctor Letsom, who cultivated large quan- 
tities with great success. It isa most profitable vegetable. ‘The 
leaves when young are an excellent substitute for spinach, and 
the root is scarcely to be distinguished from the beet, but it yields 
much more abundantly. Horses, cattle, and sheep, eagerly eat 
both the leaves and the root; and it is raised with little trouble 
or expense. 

But, in order sensibly to diminish the consumption of oats, 
let the farmer use oxen in the business of his farm. Ploughing. 
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carting, team-work, in fine every labour of agriculture, may be 
done without horses ; while the horse may be reserved for nobler 
purposes;—the saddle, the coach harness, and proud ca- 
parison, are fitter for that high mettled animal,than the yoke of 
the plough, or the tedious trace of the team. In recommend- 
ing oxen, bulls, or mules, Mr. Brooke, whom we have previously 
named, says, 


* That the ox or the bull is capable of performing all business 
of heavy draft, not only as well as the horse, but even better, is 
proved beyond contradiction by the use of them in Flanders, Ger- 
many, Spain, Turkey, and all the East, where they plough with 
no other animals; they are generally employed in the northern 
states of America, and even in some few places in England. In 
the five New England states, all farming business, such as plough- 
ing, harrowing, weeding among corn, &c. and also all the wag- 
gons, carts, sledges, dragging timber of the largest size, clearing 
land, &c.* all is done by oxen; and they not only execute the 
work I have specified, but they go very long journeys of many 
hundred miles in as short a time as can commonly be done by 
horses. A gentleman with whom I was well acquainted, removed 
his family from the eastern part of Massachusets to Kentucky, a 
distance of upwards of one thousand miles, which journey he 
performed in forty-three days, with only two yoke of large oxen, 
that drew the weight of twotons, the waggon included. I men- 
tion this circumstance to counteract, as much as possible, the mis- 
taken prejudice which prevails in this country that oxen cannot 
travel; and if they could, it is said, they are tediously slow, 
whereas it is a well known fact, that oxen will, without difficulty, 
and with heavier loads than an equal number of horses can draw, 
travel two miles and one half in an hour; a pace quite as quick as 
onr heavy stage waggons usually go; and besides, this labour is 
executed with requiring little more than half the food necessary 
for horses. But if a creature with a quicker step is wanted, the 
breed of the buffalo might be introduced ; this beast will go six or 
seven miles per hour, and their flesh is excellent food for man.— 
The ox and bull have also this great advantage over the horse, 
that they eat their food much faster, and are sooner refreshed.— 
Still further to convince the nation of the superlative benefit of 
oxen compared with horses, I will mention a fact well known to 
every one who has been in the middle and northern states of Ame- 
rica, and the effects of the different conduct, are an unanswerable 
proof of the great profit in breeding and using horned cattle. The 
New England farmers, as 1 have before observed, employ oxen 
for most part of their work ; but when you get into the states of 
New-York, the Jerseys, and Pensylvania, the farmers in general 





— 





* Itis owing to this general use of oxen, that great quantities of horses are 
exported to the West Indies, and different parts of the Continent of America. 
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employ horses ; the consequence of this opposite practice is, that 
were it not for the thousands and tens of thousands of beeves 
which are driven annually from New England to those last men- 
tiqned states, the great cities of New-York and Philadelphia would 
scarcely be supplied with beef in their markets ; at all events they 
would have none for their shipping, while the marketsin Boston, Sa- 
lem, and Portsmouth (the principal seaports inNew England,) are 
as well provided with beef and veal, as any place in the world, both 
as to size and to quality. Exclusive of the advantage from the 
flesh of the oxen, their hides have enabled the people of Massachusets 
to establish several very extensive boot and shoe manufactories ; 
in so much, that the single town of Lynn, near Boston, makes 
more than three million pair* of women’s shoes only. Boots and 
men’s shoes of all prices are exported from thence, in amazing 
quantities to the southern states and to the West Indies. 

‘ When we consider the incalculable value of working oxen 
in a manufacturing country, we cannot help being surprised that 
our legislature has not turned its thoughts towards this object ; 
for example sake, we will put down the certain yearly value of 
500,000 oxen in the place of 300,000 horses laid aside: the food 
necessary for the horses being quite as much as would be wanted 
for the oxen. And, that-we may not over-rate the true value of the 
oxen when brought to market, we will put down the price of 
twelve pounds per head, which alone would produce, or be a 
saving to the nation of the immense sum of six million 
pounds sterling; and the hides, when manufactured into boots, 
shoes, harness, .&c.-are equal toone million more. It may hesaid 
you reckon the horsés of no value; which is truly the case: for 
500,000 oxen will do twite as much labour of the draft kind as 
300,000 horses can do;+ and as we before stated, that the food 
needful for the oxen would not be more than what would be ne- 
eessary for the horses; tlie horses, speaking nationally, would be 
worth nothing. Oxen, it should also be remembered, require not 
that care which is indispensable with the horse, for without it 
even his food scarce does him good ; while the other animals after 
their daily labour need nothing more than to be turned to their 
pastures, or well foddered in their stalls. The difference this cir- 
cumstance makes to the comfort and profit of the farmer is 
considerable ; as one man can look after twice as many 
oxen as he can horses. It is now very well known that an ox 


. 





* This was a fair calculation, made tnenay-fm years ago, The late rapid 
growth ef this place, the inhabitants of which, with the exception of a few 
merchants, are all sons of St. Crispin, has encreased this manufacture at least 
one-third. 

+ The Sussex farmer, who has a great partiality for oxen, will not admit this 
great difterence between their werk and that of horses ; though they have found 
their advan in working the former. ‘This writer has not accounted for the 
valueof the skin of the horse, which may be rated, at least, at half of the hide 
ef the ox. 


Crit. Rav. Vor. I, February, 1815. S 
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teem will plough with ease one acre a day; and from the experi- 
ments of His Majesty, Lord Somerville, and other true patriots, 
much more may be done. It is a well recorded fact, that 
the Egyptians, in the zenith of their prosperity, worshipped the 
ox, as being one of the most valuable gifts of God.’ 


Such of our farmers as retain a prejudice against oxen, which 
they will not eradicate, may encourage the breed of mules, 
which are generally stronger than the horse, will live harder, 
require less food and attendance, and exist double the number 
of years. Anequal number of mules will do every work of the 
farm, and at half the expense of horses. The poorer class 
of husbandmen, whose wants imperiously call for supply, in 
carrying burthens, might employ the ass. ‘This creature, says 
Mr. Brooke, is much stronger (in proportion) than the horse, 
twice as durable, will live on one third of the food, and that 
food the refuse of other animals; yet with these valuable qua- 
lities, be finds in this country an unjust bias against him. In 
other nations, full as well informed as ourselves, he obtains the 
due share of attention, which his intrinsic worth deserves. This 
beast, that humbly contents himself with the coarsest food, 
by browsing and living on the banks of the roads, that rarely 
commits a trespass, and seldom strays far from his home, is 
always a faithful and steady servant to the indigent. 

The great use made of the ass in Flanders, France, Spain, 
ftaly, and all the eastern parts of the world, ‘sufficiently prove 
these observations ; while with us he is generally overworked, 

and, at the same time, treated with barbarity, and half starved. 
It is a disgrace to the police of the metropolis, to see the 
lowest order of fellows wantonly beating his faithful, patient, 
ass; while the Persians, whom we term idolators, yearly cele- 
brate his services. On the day set apart for that purpose, an 
iss, richly eaparisoned, is brought into the royal apartment, and 
‘here fed out of a golden trough. This beast, in England, is 
very small, but this is the effect of ill treatment, and want of 

ishing food. He seldom exceeds eight or ten hands high, 
vut, in other parts of Europe, and particularly in Spain, where 
ie breed is encouraged, they average twelve hands in height, 
ud are stronger, more hardy, and capable of doing double the 
work of horses in carrying loads across that mountainous country. 
Can there be any reason to suppose, that if this breed were at- 
tended to here, our asses-might not be equal to those of 
Spain ? 

A farmer, in a maritime county of England, who well under- 
stood the value of this humble, meek, and inoffensive animal, 
rented a large farm; and finding it much out of condition, he 
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was under the necessity of liming it thoroughly. To effect this 
with as little expense as possible, he purchased upwards of 
sixty asses, and with the assistance of these alone, he plenti- 
fully limed his farm, and thereby improved it to a flourishing 
state. The chalk was brought upon his premises in hampers ; 
the animals lived very contentedly about the lanes and ley-fields 
of his farm. When the improvement was completed, he sold 
them, chiefly to a man who provided donkey racers for the 
ladies, at a neighbouring watering place. 

It seems to be agreed, that Great Britain rarely grows corn 
sufficient for the consumption of its inhabitants, and that, in 
years of scarcity, our importations from Dantzic, America,. &e. 
prove inadequate to that purpose. Our author proceeds to 
inquire further in the cause of this evil, which is certainly the 
source of discontent and exasperation, among the populace, 
against government. 


'* Tt is easy to trace the consequences that must follow from 
the agriculture of the country being kept in its present depress- 
ed condition. The first step in the train of evils has already 
began to operate, though so silently as not to be generally re 
marked ; the steps which had been taken, for bringing the waste 
lands ree cultivation, are already suspended. Since the last 
decision in the House of Commons, no measures have been pur- 
sued to bring them into culture, nor will there be any whilst 
there is a certainty, as there is at present, that the capital ex- 
pended on them will be entirely lost. 

‘ The next step in this direction will be, that prudent men, en- 
gaged in agriculture, will gradually contract their expenditure 
on the land, as a means of withdrawing part of their capital ; 
the most obvious way to do this will be, to lay down their corn 
land to grass, and thereby dispense with the plough, always an 
expensive implement, whether worked by horses or by oxen. 
Breeding and fatting cattle will then take place of cultivating 
grain, end thus the land will yield only one-fourth of its present ali- 
ment; for it is ascertained, that a given quantity of land will 
subsist four times asmany human beings on corn as on meat.’ 


The loss to the farmer, in the present state of things, is de- 
monstrated by our author in various ways. He brings for- 
ward, in support of his positions, the ‘calculations of Mr. 
Buxton, from Essex, laid before the committee of the House 
of Lords, which were, that wheat should sell at, from 95s. to 
100s. per quarter; barley from 40s. to 45s.; and oats from 
30s. to 35s. to pay the expence of the farmer ; and Mr. 
Driver, an eminent land-surveyor, is of opinion, that five 


pounds per quarter for wheat is the price necessary in pro- 
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tection of the grower. To these calculations, are added the 
opinions of Mr. Arthur Young, Mr. Lake, of Kent, Mr. 
Dale, of Tottenham, and Mr. Bennett, of Wiltshire. The 
latter gentleman, 


‘ In his evidence before the House of Commons, produced a 
very detailed statement of the expences and produce of a farm in 
that country of 945 acres, ty which, taking the price of wheat at 
96s. and barley at 48s. there appears a loss sustained of 661. 18s. 5 
but as he allows interest on the capital employed at the rate of ten 
per cent, which on 66971. 8s. is 6691. 14s.; if that be reduced 
to five per cent, the profit, beyond interest, would be 2671. 18s. ; 
By another calculation of the same farm, it appears, that by 
estimating wheat at 80s. and barley at 40s. the annual loss would 
be 3951. Lis. 8d.’ 


Mr. Jacobs thinks that this state of things cannot continue 
even for a few years without the most calamitous results, both 
to the individuals who suffer such losses, and ultimately 
to every part of the country, which will soon feel the effects of 
dearth, and additional evils—and this when it will be too late 
for the application of any remedy. 


‘ It is of importance to remark, that this representation of what 
must happen, is principally applicable to the most numerous class 
of farmers ; to those who with small capitals, labour with perse- 
vering industry to support themselves and their families, and who 
scarcely anticipate for their successors any other course than the 
patient pursuit of the same laborious industry: these men, the 
most numerous of their profession, when reduced from ‘their 
present condition to that of day labourers, will seldom wee 
from that same state, and thus one of the most important links 
in the chain of British society will be destroyed.'* 

‘ If this should happen, and it is inevitable without some im- 
provement in their state, no persons will be found to fill up the 
station from whence they are driven; and the proprietors of lands 
being deprived of their tenantry, the plain yeomen of England 
will seek in vain for substitutes in any other class of society. 
Their land must be tilled by labourers hired by themselves, or 
remain uncultivated till new arrangements have been formed, 
and the whole order of society be recast.’+ 





* At the Bedford County Meetirig, held on the 28th January, 1815, Mr. 
Whitbread declared, that we had not wheat enough in England to keep the 
country, and if the average of twenty thousand quarters had not been imported 
weekly, the metropolis could not be supported. — 

+ In one parish in Kent, near the enthor’s residence, (Mr. Jacobs here ob- 
serves,) three farms of nearly four hundred acres, are now~ uncultivated : 
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¢ Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold yeomanry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.’ 


We would meme prolong our arguments on this important 
subject, but our determination to present our readers with 
varieties of importance, compels us to close this article. 


— 
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Art. V.—The Campaigns of Paris, in 1814; to which is prefixed 
a Sketch of the Campaign of 1813 ; in a brief and impartial 
History of Events from the Invasion of France by the foreign 
Armies, to the Capitulation of Paris, and the Abdication and 
Dethronement of Bonaparte ; accompanied by a Delineation 
of the principal traits of his Character, and the cause of his 
elevation, compiled from authentic Documents, and the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses. Translated from the French of P. F. F. 1. 

‘Giraud. Octavo. Pp. 140. Leigh. 1815. 


We do not know what rank or profession M. Giraud may 
fill in France, or by what happy facilities he has been enabled 
to compile his ‘AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS,’ ona subject that must 
be received with general avidity, if those documents be correct ; 
but, we incline to think,. with the translator, that this im- 
portant narrative bears strong testimonials of truth and candour ; 
and that, in short, it is a round unvarnished tale, which may 
be read with confidence. 

If, says the translator, our author appear too decidedly 
hostile to the ex-emperor, we shall find, that he never meanly 
flatters the present government. He expresses himself with 
honest warmth against the lohg usurpation which had oppressed 
his country : he gives due praise to the bravery of the French 
troops: he extols the military skill and devotion of their gene- 
rals; and, with equal candour, characterizes the noble- 
minded allied armies. 

This, at all events, wears the aspect of impartiality. The 
volume opens, notwithstanding, perfectly @ la Francaise. A 
Frenchman would lose his national character, if he did not vaunt 
the grandeur of an empire, that, at the close of the year 1813, 
extended its dominion over the rich populous countries 
bounded by the Alps and the Pyrennees; the Rhine, and the 
two seas ! 





their leases expired at Michaelmas, and though offered at low rents, no tenants 
have been found for them. 
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Napoleon is designated, and very truly, ‘ THE MAN oF 
DESTINIES ;’ for, on the throne, he was the arbiter of nations, 
and swayed his despotic seeptre under successions of unpa- 
ralleled good fortune. But, then, how rapidly did fate extinguish 
all his worldly glory !—his vast empire was, in acaropaign of three 
little months, shaken to the very centre. The princes of 
Europe unfolded their victorious banners throughout two- 
thirds of his territory. His warriors were sacrificed in desperate 
yet unavailing resistance. His chiefs survived their military 
reputation. The iron hand of destiny removed the mask of de- 
lusion ; and, Napoleon the Great, awed into a species of stupor, 
which he could not shake off, descended like a dastard from the 
imperial throne, which he knew not how to preserve, and, in 
the defence of which he did not dare to die. 

This awful catastrophe, so visibly the agency of the Most 
High, will form a memorable epoch in history, and has been 
anticipated by a prophetic genius in the following elegant 
stanzas :— 


* La folle * ambition, dans ces calculs avides, 

Fonde ces grands projets sur des sables mouvants ; 

Un atome suflit pour perdre les tyrans : 

Du sort Je moins prévu les mouvements rapides, 

Viennent leur arracher le fruit de leurs forfaits. 
Ou bien si le succés, 

Semble les couronner d'une gloire éclatante, 

Ils triumphent un jour: mais bientot a grand pas 

L’eternité parait, terrible, menacante, 

Et plonge leur orgeuil dans la nuit du trépas.’ 


To the disastrous investment of Moscow, our author attri- 
butes the rapid downfall of Napoleon; and, less on account of 
the enormous extent of his actual losses in his army, than in 
its moral results. 

This campaign deprived him, at once, of the esteem of his 
generals, and the confidence of his troops: they no longer ac- 
knowledged the superiority of their leader’s military talents, 
and refused their continued devotion to his hitherto invin- 
cible genius. The agonies of offended pride, now, wrought a 
revolution in his intellectual energies; and, it was believed by 
many officers who had opportunities to judge his private actions, 
that, after his retreat from Moscow, Napoleon the Great gave 
frequent proofs of an insane mind. 





* Vide L. Bonaparte’s ‘ Charlemagne.” 
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We shall not enter into the political views of the emperor at 
this period. We will not record the illusive schemes of his Se- 
natus Consultus, or argue on the flimsy expediency by which 
he sought to guarantee his tottering throne, when conferring 
the regency of the kingdom on his empress, and pompously 
commanding the coronation of the Kingof Rome. These ex- 
periments on the public feeling, multiplied with pantomimie 
celerity, could only amount, when analyzed, to this plain truth : 
that, his whole conduct proved, he had adopted, as his only 
principle, that impudence will accomplish every thing; and, 
that to lie, to deceive, to betray, and to corrupt, constituted 
the whole mystery of his dreadful politics. 

All this legerdemainis, however, ably exposed by our author; 
and his developement of the whole is well worth the reading. 


‘ Napoleon—continues M. Giraud—rushed to the war, as to 
his revenge. To the hyperboles of his Senate—to the menaces of 
his power—to the force of his genius—to the flight of his aveng- 
ing eagles, before which his enemies ought to tremble, were 
added reinforcements, that partook more of reality, and resources 
more serious. A new levy of one hundred and eighty thousand 
men was organised. Eighty thousand men from the first ban were 
called to the frontiers, and the power of refusal was denied them. 
Under the title of guards of honour, and as a signal favour, the 
young men, whom, until now, riches or rank had preserved from 
plebeian conscription, were torn from every noble family. The 
former laws, which, secured those who had purchased their ex- 
emption, or were serving by substitute, were violated without 
scruple ; and, the whole of France seemed to be convoked to 
its own funeral obsequies. After these grand manoeuvres and the 
organization of these immense forces, Napoleon quitted Paris and 
France, which so few of those, who accompanied him, were ever 
to see again.’ 


According to official calculations, Napoleon took the field 
with nearly six hundred thousand men; and although he may 
be said, during this campaign, which we call his last, to have 
snatched some few favors from fortune, the result was more 
humiliating than that of the campaign of Moscow, as it deter- 
mined the fate of his capital. 

In this campaign—the hero vanished; and, the man of infu- 
riate passions, and disappointed ambition, was seen to wreak 
his vengeance on his own person ! 

The author now leads us to a detailed view of the progress 
and the denouement of this grand catastrophe; and, by taking 
arapid view of the campaign of 1813, he illustrates its influence 
in that of 1814. 
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In the course of this interesting narrative, we find the fot- 
lowing account of Moreau:— 


© Moreau had only arrived at the head-quarters of the Allies, 
16th August. Public opinion attributed to him the principal part 
of the plan of operations which decided the issue of this cam- 
paign. When the passions of men, which are yet in a state of too 
great agitation, shall have subsided, justice will be fendeted to 
the purity and generosity of his views. But even then it will be 
confessed, that he might have employed his great talents and 
influence more skilfully and more usefully. By placing himself, 
as a soldier, at the head of the enemy’s troops, he doubtless con- 
tributed much to their success; but he lost the opportunity of 
acting on the public opinion in the capacity of a citizen. If 
Moreau had presented himself in France with a strong body of 
French prisoners, he would have effected a political revolution. 
He would have been the man of the nation andof law. In Ger- 
many, he could only gain, and perhaps lose some battles. He 
was then the man of force ; and force might lead to numerous 
results which entered not into his present calculation. 

‘ The elevation of an Archduchess of Austria to the throne of 
France, and the co-operation of her father in a war directed against 
that empire, singularly embarrassed the politics of the allies, and 
produced more than one ill-judged and indecisive measure.’ 


At Leipsig, victory forsook the French er was 
not a retreat: but a precipitate flight. The Guards of Napo- 
leon hewed their passage through their own countrymen, who 
had thronged the bridge of Pleiss; and, by blowing up that 
bridge, preserved, with a sacrifice of one-third of the army, 
the life pf an individual, who, throughout the perils that envi- 
roned him, from his flight from Egypt to the treaty of F ontain- 
bleau, made personal salvation his only law. 

In the affairs of Hanau, on the 29th and 31st October, Na- 
poleon found his progress arrested ; but a skilful stratagem se- 
cured his escape. Ordering his baggage to file off in such a 
way as to fall ey into the hands of the enemy, it soon 
became the object of general pillage. Meanwhile, by a vigor- 
ous and well- <n y effort, Napoleon succeeded in reaching 
Mayence, which he entered on the 2d November. By this 
manoeuvre, the Rhine secured him from the Cossacks, whom, 
more than once, he very narrowly escaped. The rest of the 
campaign, chazxacterised by falsehood and desperation, was but 
a prelude to the ultimate disasters of France. 

When surrounded by the allied powers, when Paris tottered on 
the brink of fate, the legislative body, for the first time, during 
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his tyranny of thirteen years, addressed Napoleon in the lan- 
guage of truth. They proposed to him the adoption of consti- 
tutional principles, on the confirmation of which they promised 
him a general and spontaneous rising of the people inhis favor. 
But these conditions he refused; and, happy was it for public 
liberty, that foolish pride and false greatness led him to contemn 
this last prospect of success. 

Dismissing the legislative body with indignation, Napoleon 
assembled some of its members at the palace of the Thuilleries, 
to whom he addressed himself in a tone of invective so indeco- 
rous, and mingled with such strange expressions, that history 
will record it as an instance of insanity. 


‘ Those before whom this singular harangue was pronounced 
were struck with such astonishment, that every one easily recol- 
lected many partsof it. The recollections of several of the mem- 
bers were combined together, and a faithful report of this philip- 
pic was printed in thejournals, at the end of April. I will tran- 
scribe a few of the passages for the amusement of my readers: 

«« | have suppressed,” said he abruptly “ the printing of your 
address. [tis incendiary.- Eleven twelfths of the legislative body 
are good citizens, but the twelfth part is composed of factious 
men and bad citizens.” (How happened it, that he abuses only 
the twelfth part? ‘The committee had been formed, and the ad- 
dress voted by the majority.) “ Lainé is a traitor sold to England.” 
(A Monarch has the right to pass judgment on a traitor, a tyrant 
alone injures and calumniates a citizen.) ‘“* Is it then at the mo- 
ment when you ought to unite to chase the enemy from our fron- 
tiers, that you exact from me the change of the constitution.”— 
(They only demanded of him, the execution of that which he had 
sworn; because citizens will fight courageously for their laws, 
their independence, ang their covntry, while slaves unwillingly 
arm at the caprice of their master,) ‘‘ You are not the represen- 
tatives of the nation, but the deputies of the departments.” 
(What then is the legislative body, if it be not the representative 
of the people?) ‘ The legislative body is only a part of the 
state, and not to be compared with the council of state, and the 
senate,” (who were held in little estimation by him. The legis- 
lative body was a part of the state, almost less than nothing f 
What ideas of government and the constitution!) ‘* I was elected 
by four millions 6f Frenchmen to mount this throne.” (Four 
millions ! that is too much.) ‘I alone am the representative of 
the people. Why do you wish to charge yourselves with such a 
burden? This throne does not consist of wood covered with vel- 
vet. The throne is.myself. If you would believe me, 1 would 
yield to the enemy, more than he demands of me.” - (The legis- 
lative body only demanded peace, and the abandonment of all 

Curr. Rey. Vou, I. February, 1815. T 
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destructive plans of conquest beyond our natural boundaries. 
Napoleon had himself declared in the face of the nation that he 
retended to nothing more. If then the enemy demanded of him 
ess than this, Napoleon has falsely said that he sincerely wished 
for peace. He is the only incendiary. He alone is chargeable 
with this parricidal war.) ‘* You shall have peace in three months, 
or I will perish.” (For this time, at least, the half of his promise 
was realised, and yet not with his consent.) “ I go to seek the 
énemy, and I shall overthrow him.” (Vain boastings!) ‘“ IT am 
at the head of this nation, because the constitution of the govern- 
ment pleases me.” (That we ean easily believe; but in 
logic, and real justice, we ought to enquire whether this consti- 
tution also pleased the nation.) ‘‘ If France exacted a new con- 
stitution, 1 should say to her, choose another King.” (They 
would joyfully follow this advice.) ‘‘ It is against me that the 
enemy is exasperated, more than against France.’ (A proof that 
your cause was not ours.) “ Return to your houses, and if I find 
among you a false impression of the report, I will introduce it 
into the Moniteur, and accompany it with notes and illustrations 
of my own.” (If you have such formidable means to confound 
and overthrow the factious, why avoid discussion?) ‘* Suppos- 
ing that I have been to blame, you ought not to have reproached 
me publicly. The dirty linen is washed privately in the house, 
and the whole world is not summoned to see the operation.’— 
(Force of logic is here united to elegance of expression.) ‘‘ France 
has more need, of me, than ! have of France.’ (It would be 
well, if you would tell us of what use you have ever been? It 
would be generous also, since you have no need of her, to release 
her from the two millions which she is compelled to pay for your 
support, and which would be much better employed in paying the 
pensions of the wounded, the victims of yourambition, and whom 
you found it convenient to abandon, and in discharging the arrears 
of the salaries of the public funciionaries, and the servants of the 
crown, whom you were too artful any longer to pay, and who 
were deprived of the very necessaries of life, that you might se- 
cure to yourself the contents of the treasury. Since your eleva- 
tion has already cost us somuch, could you not enable us to make 
a better bargain of your fall?) 

‘ In addition to the pensions which were guaranteed to Bona- 
parte and his family by the allies in a secret treaty previous to his 
abdication, he has reserved to himself, the private savings of many 
years, and it is said, that these spoils of Europe, will furnish 
bim with a revenue of twenty millions.’ 


From the various intermediate movements of the enemy, the 
frontiers were overrun from Lyons to Antwerp, to an extent of 
more than thirty or forty leagues from the Rhine. Napoleon, 
meanwhile, was employed in reviewing his troops at Paris. At 
length the enemy assembled before Chalons between the Marne 
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and the Seine, and his departure was inevitable. At this mo- 
ment, he gave the protection of his wife and child to the fidelity 
of the Parisian national guard. 


*‘ Napoleon (January 23) addressed the national guard more 
eloquently than, about a month before, he had addressed the legis- 
lative body. He held his wife and his son by the hand, and ex- 
pressed the most noble and elevated sentiments with a tone and 
manner which appeared to proceed from the soul. He deeply 
affected all who heard him. This isan incontestible fact. It was 
at length supposed that he had aheart. Who would imagine that 
this scene of sentiment was only the scene of comedy? Always 
an impostor, he had passed the preceding day in studying, with a 
celebrated actor, his attitudes, his gesture, and the inflexions of 
his voice, and in short every artifice by which he could produce 
effect. This anecdote was afterwards related by many ladies of 
the palace, and on the very day of the representation many of his 
hearers had recognized in his voice much of the tone and manner 
peculiar to him, whom they knew not then had been his instrue- 
tor.’ 


Our author proceeds with great perspicuity to narrate the 
different military movements of the contending armies, during 
which we trace the prowess of Blucher, the vigorous move- 
ments of the allies, and the increase of public opinion against 
Napoleon. Fortune had abandoned him, and with the fickle 
goddess, his no less fickle flatterers forsook his falling fortunes : 
hitherto, nothing in this campaign had announced the supe- 
riority of that genius which had so long been attributed to him, 
till he saw the necessity of striking a decisive blow, or his fate 
would be for ever sealed. To accomplish this purpose, he re- 
solved to re-establish his own glory at the expense of that of 
Blucher ; to this he was, most probably, urged by his hatred 
towards Prussia, and more particularly towards that com- 
mander. 

Blucher, on this occasion, was in a position too far separated 
from the grand allied army; independently of which, his divi- 
sions were so widely distributed, that he could not combine their 
operations, or employ them in mutual support of each other. 
By a march of wonderful rapidity, and by a boldness of action, 
equally prompt and decisive, Napoleon obtained a brilliant 
though momentary success, which served, eventually, to ren- 
der his fall :nore signal. 

During all these operations, peace had been offered to Na- 
poleon, conditionally, that France should return to her former 
limits; but without either accepting or rejecting the terms, he 
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resolved once more to try the fortune of war: his good genius 
betrayed him in a smile, and he lost every thing, because he 
believed that he could gain every thing. 


‘ The inhabitants of the invaded provinces, irritated by the 
pillage and outrage to which they had been exposed, took up 
arms in several places, and without rising en masse, killed many 
scattered soldiers. There is reason to believe that the allies did 
not lose less than fifteen or twenty thousand men by this species 
of warfare. These losses excited in them a spirit of suspicion 
and revenge, which would have caused the utter ruin of even 
the most tranquil provinces, had the campaign been prolonged. 
These partial movements, however, did not produce any general 
or spontaneous resolution, and had little influence on the opera- 
tions of the belligerent powers,’ 


At length, the enemy approached the barriers of the metro- 
polis. In their rapid march, they were met by heralds deputed 
by the Municipal body, to declare the capitulation of the 
city. The generosity of the allied sovereigns nobly granted a 
suspension of hostilities, and the capitulation was confirmed. 

Drawing towards a conclusion, our author observes :— 


“Some persons have reproached the national guard with not 
having been sufficiently disposed to shed their blood in the de- 
fence of the city on the day before; it however prevented the 
effusion of torrents of blood on the morrow. Will not this ser- 
vice compensate for their former fault ? or is it not probable that 
posterity will applaud them for the one and the other ? 

* In consequence of their exertions, the entry of the allied 
sovereigns and their troops was not only peaceable, but soon as- 
sumed the character of a festival. It was the festival of Europe, 
at which almost every nation had some representative. 

‘ Pressed by the rapidity of our narration, we will not attempt 
to describe that grand spectacle, yet sufficiently present in the 
recollection and the heart of every Frenchman. Who can forget 
with what generosity these monarchs, so long menaced by our 
arms, avenged themselves only by offering us peace, a legitimate 
government, and all the benefits which these could produce ? 
Who can forget with what deep admiration we gazed upon, and 
crowded around these kings, who, yet were men, and invited us 
to approach them. All Paris presently knew, that, for the first 
time during many a year, the car of victory scattered blessings 
alone in its train, and that the city would be exempt from mili- 
tary requisitions and all the expenses and calamities of war. 
This pleasing intelligence rapidly spread from one extremity of the 
metropolis to the other. Enemies on the preceding day, our re- 
ciprocal confidence had already converted us into faithful allies. 
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it was now one family which a miscreant had embroiled, and 
which the expulsion of that miscreant had re-united. 

‘ While every heart repayed the debt of gratitude by the deep 
feeling and the warm expression of sentiments to which we had 
been long unaccustomed, the politician applauded the noble and 
elevated mind which had terminated the evils of Europe, by ad- 
mitting all the great European families to an equally honourable 
share of the advantage s and the t blessings of peace. 

‘ We recognize the allics at the camp of the Grecians,’ 
ohedient to the councils of Minerva, disarming by their 
justice the enemies whom force could never subdue, and 
causing them to forget the impious Adrastus by a king who 
had learned humanity in the school of adversity. The beau- 
tiful reverie of Fenelon now became the faithful record of 
history. The true interest of men and of princes is always 
inseparably allied with justice, and if the ashes of Moscow had 
excited a terrible revenge, who can tell what those of Paris would 
have produced ! How much would the campaign of 1814 have 
been abridged, how nruch blood would have been spared, if the 
French had earlier known these generous intentions, and if they 
who were falsely called their enemies, could have been recognized 
as their deliverers.’ 


This sublime spectacle, the memory of which cannot fail to 
excite admiration in posterity, was the immediate prelude to the 
termination of Napoleon’s political existence. Many efforts 
were made to throw Paris into confusion, but they were mo- 
mentary. M. Giraud undertakes, and we rejoice at it, to ex- 
culpate Napoleon from the damnable intention attributed to 
him of blowing up the powder magazines at Grenelle, and 
thereby to destroy the whole city. He assures us, it is, Now, 
perfectly understood, that the orders issued had no other object 
than to deprive the enemy of that vast resource, by throwing 
the ammunition into the river. 

It will be remembered, that Napoleon had nearly reached the 
gates of Paris, at the moment his troops were marching out. 
He had been informed of every thing at Villejuif, and his rage, 
as may be conceived, was frantic. Like Richard, he had ¢ set 
his life wpon the die,’ and had resolved to preside, in person, 
at the defence of his capital: but, mark the unerring ways of 
Providence !—finding the route of Troyes intercepted, he was 
compelled to make a circuit by Sens and Fontainbleau. Thus, 
his arrival at the gates of Paris was postponed a few hours; and 
those few hours, thank heaven! saved the city and its inhabi- 
tants. 

On 2d April, the senate pronounced the dethronement of 
Napoleon ; and, on the 6th, the restoration of the Bourbons. 
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This conduct in the senate, prevented any daring chieftain 
from hoisting his standard, and preserved Franee from the 
horrors of a civil war. 


‘ They hastened to dispatch the act of dethronement to Fontain- 
bleau. Bonaparte was haranguing his troops; he was preparing 
them to march, and had set before them, as their object and their 
reward, Paris, and forty-eight hours’ pillage. Deplorable effect 
of military despotism! Frenchmen were found whe participated 
in the fury of their chief, and the cries of ‘ Paris, Paris,’ issued 
immediately from the ranks. One word of Marshal Ney arrested 
every movement. ‘ You are no longer emperor. You can no 
longer command these brave men, and they must no more obey 
you. See here the act of your dethronement.’ 

‘ Napoleon, thunderstruck, -re-entered his palace. His mar- 
shals informed him that all was lost; that they yielded to the 
will of the nation, and would not arm themselves against their 
country. He attempted not for one moment to appeal from the 
decree of the senate to that force which had always been his law. 
He appeared resigned to his fate. But while they ceased to obey 
the emperor, these warriors, whom he had so long sacrificed to 
his own personal ambition, did not cease to serve their old 
companion in arms, and did themselves much honour by the care 
which they took of his interests. 

* Marshal Marmont, treating of the submission of the sixth 
corps to the new government, which now wore the character of 
national authority, stipulated with the allies, by a convention of 
the 3rd and 4th of April, that if the ulterior events of the war 
should give them possession of the person of Napoleon, his life 
and his liberty in a place which might be agreed on, should be 
guaranteed. Marshals Ney and Macdonald did more. They 
charged themselves, in conjunction with the Duke of Vicenza 
{Caulincourt,) to treat with the Emperor Alexander respecting 
the dynasty of Napoleon. They negociated with warmth. For 
a moment they expected to succeed : and it was only when con- 
siderations of the highest importance rendered that success impos- 
sible, that they felt themselves at liberty to offer their complete 
adherence to the new laws which governed France, publiely 
declaring that ‘ to deliver their beloved country from the calami- 
ties of a civil war, it was necessary that every Frenchman should 
embrace the cause of their ancient kings.* The latter cireum- 
stances were soon followed by the abdication of Napoleon, And his 
acceptance of the island of Elha as his retreat, and his future 
sovereignty.” 


Our volume exhibits a brief sketch of the character of 
Napoleon. M. Giraud attributes to him as a general, rapid 








* See Letter of Marshal Ney, April 5th. 
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and accurate conception im the field of battle; but contends 
that his courage was temerity, and his firmness obstinacy. He 

rchased his victories with torrents of blood, and their bril- 
Fran iancy was always eclipsed by contingent calamities. 


‘ The two following Latin verses contain the portrait which 
the Romans had drawn of the Corsicans ; we should now rather 
consider it as the portraiture of an individual, and should be at 
no great loss to fix on the original. 


Corsiea lex prima ulcisci ; post vivere rapto ; 
Tertia mentiri ; quarta negare Deos. 


* At whatever epoch of his public life we regard Napoleon, we 
shall see him faithfully obeying one or all of these laws. 

© In Italy he professed a hypocritical veneration for the Pope, 
at the moment that he had sent his troops to subjugate Rome in 
the name of liberty. In Egypt he boasted to the mussehnen that 
he had destroyed the knights of Malta, and had overthrown the 
holy-see, and ‘the cross ; he wished them to believe that he was 
commissioned by providence to be the support of Mahometanism. 
In France he rebuilt the altars, and recalled the ministers of 
religion, but only with the hope, and the tacit condition that they 
should be his ministers, and should make religion the instrument 
to accomplish his purposes; and in the new catechism he trans- 
formed the political questions of the legitimacy of his power into 
religious dogmas. 

“He had persuaded himself that this falsehood and deceit 
would produce effects durable and real, and then with the genuine 
effrontery of an imposter he made a jest of the imposition which 
he practised. These were the measures which he habitually em- 
employed to ensure suceess. On these false and despicable sup- 
ports he built the colossal edifice of his power, but he forgot that 
he laid the foundation im the sand. By the usurpation of an un- 
deserved glory, he prepared the way for the usurpation of unjust 
power. He environed himself with the false reputation of talents 
and superiority, by means of which he became the only man in 
the state. The journals were long his accomplices, and after 
wards became his slaves. 

‘ His usurpations and his injpuntte e have too mueh desolated 
Europe, to render it necessary for us to retrace the mournful 
picture : and so great was his propensity to revenge, that although 
public representations were sometimes boastingly given of acts of 
clemency whith either interest dictated, or necessity compelled, it is 
probable that he never pardoned an injury from the bottom of his 
heart. This implacable hatred was nevertheless adroitly and suc- 
cessfully concealed. I will recount one circumstance which per- 
fectly characterises the man. 
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« After he had usurped the government, (Brumaire 18th) some 
officers had loudly expressed their dissatisfaction at this revolution. 
The ideas of republicanism had yet too much force. They were 
indignant at seeing the work of ten years reversed by a stranger 
in one day. They conspired, or rather they talked much of a 
conspiracy, These officers had been remarkable for the violence 
of their proposals, and the loudness of their menaces. It was 
said that they had formed the project of proceeding to the Thuil- 
leries, surrounding Bonaparte and putting him to death. They 
were exiled or placed under the superintendance of the police.’ 


His hospitals, continues M. Giraud, would afford a picture 
from which we should recoil with horror. A sketch of them 
has been published under the title of ‘ THe Graves oF THE 
Granp Army.’ We will not enhorror our readers with any de- 
scription of them, but sum up these undoubted facts. In Egypt, 
he poisoned his soldiers, and destroyed his prisoners with grape 
shot. In Germany, he aatinad his wounded to the mercy 
of the enemy; and, at Cheateau Thierry, he threw the 
wounded of the enemy into the river to rid himself of them. 

Why, it may be asked, did France so long submit to the 
yoke of a master so little qualified to govern it? to which we 
reply, that once seated in power, his compelled overthrow 
must have rekindled the horrors of civic discord; his elevation, 
and its maintenance, were the effect of three powerful engines 
which he worked with wonderful adroitness, we mean Hy- 
POCRISY, FORCE, and corruPTION ! By profound dissimulation, 
he imposed on national simplicity; and, by the perfidious art 
with which he excited a military spirit among a people pas- 
sionately fond of glory, he lured the whole nation to the army, 
and made that army the very body of the people. 

Finally, says our author, Napoleon was a man, who, in his 
civic administration as well as in war, knew not where to stop. 
He outraged every thing, and attained nothing. Like Cata- 
line, he aimed solely at objects immeasurable, extraordinary, 
and far beyond his means.* The effects of force were preferred 
by him to the efforts of genius. In short, like a rope-dancer, 
whose sole object is to astonish the multitude, he was com- 
pelled to climb an obelisk. Arrived at the extreme summit 
of the spire, and finding no point to support his feet, he fell 
from the height, and was dashed to pieces in the fall ! 

This simile is too mean’ to be applied to such a man as 
Napoleon; for, with all his vices, he was a great captain 








* Questus animus immoderate, incredibilia, nimis alta, semper cupiebat. 
Sallust Con}. Catill. 
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endowed with singular military genius. The French are a 
brave people, and that bravery was never more signalized 
than under the command of Napoleon. The vastness of his 
designs ; the brilliancy of his conquests; and, a predetermined 
idea that he could always command victory, gave enthusiasm 
to national courage. In the field, he had the art to win ev 
heart. To his officers he was ever ready of access: all who 
accosted him were certain of a good reception. When he 
passed the lines, he smiled graciously upon his warriors, and 
the effect of a smile of affability, or gesture of encouragement, 
to a body of them without penetration to appreciate words and 
things, by their exact value, is powerfully effective. Yet never 
did a chieftain so coldly send millions to slaughter. The victo 
which he resolved to achieve, was won upon pyramids of slain. 
He would have made no scruple in sacrificing a whole army to a 
single victory, provided he were sure of another army to re- 
place the loss.. Humanity was a term exploded from his diction- 
ary ; and it was to this insensibility of heart, that he owed the 
barbarous tactics which laurelled his campaigns. From these 
victories he exercised a fifteen years’ despotism on the several 
powers of Europe, and it may be truly asserted, that fear, 
more than policy, signed and sealed the Confederacy of the 
Rhine. Nor was the influence of his martial exploits confined 
to foreigners, it extended all over France: generals and minis- 
ters, the magistracy and the people, were all dazzled with his 
glory, and felt honoured in acknowledging themselves his ser- 
vants; but his ambition was insatiable. Had he, when First 
Consul, restored the house of Bourbon, posterity would have 
idolized his memory; he would have lived loaded with wealth 
and honours, and would have ranked among the first captains 
of the world. Posterity would have blessed his memory, and 
Europe would not have had to deplore the slaughter of ten 
millions of human beings ! 

It was once said of Napoleon, by a person who enquired 
after the emperor’s health,—‘ he is well, very well; he is gay 
and corpulent : he feeds on laurels ; and, his beverage is human. 
blood!!!’ 

Such was Napoleon! Now we view him as a consummate 
actor, who played a Nero, a Caligula, a Dionysius, an Alex- 
ander, or a Charlemagne; and, now, like Garrick, who was 
either Lear, or Abel Drugger, he enacts the retired philosopher. 
He affects apathy and indifference ; passes judgment on himself, 
- and speaks of his fall as an accident that had happened to 
a neighbour. He reasons on the hopes and fears of the Bour- 
bons. He is happy in seclusion. Happy? What happiness ! 

Cris. Rev. Vou. 1. February, 1815. U 
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Ant. VI1.—Sketches of the History and Present State of the Russian 
Empire: of the Progress of Civilization from the Foundation 
of the Monarchy to the Accéssion of the House of Romanof, 
the present Reigning Family ; and particularly under the So- 
vereigns of that House : connected with political and personal 
Memoirs of the Imperial Court. By the Rev. William Ander- 
son. Pp. 439. Gale and Co. 1815, 


[Continued from p. 51.) 


THE duties of an historian are clear and precise.. His first 
is, to collect from every. accessible source the materials of his 
intended work. To every quarter is his diligence to be directed ; 
it is the province of mere labour, in which itis unpessible to be 
supererogatory. In the rude minstrelsy-of primitive bards, the 
treasures of valuable, though, obsolete chroniclers, and the me- 
morials of tradition, he will meet with strong incidental lights. 
The prog rressive Improvement of successive periods will furnish 
him with intelligence, ampler and more authentic. He will 
find,that, as the events assume interest and importance, the 
relater becomes, In proportion, animated, and more worthy of 
credit. He must receive it. as an axiom, that barbarous times 
are generally barren of great characters, and consequently, of 
great transactions ; yet will he discover such times to be those 
of wonders. This is the natural result of national vanity : 
where there is nothing worthy relation, the invention of ig- 
norance and pride supplies the chasm. The gorgeous web and 
glittermg festoons of romance, are flung over the shapeless 
trivialities of incivilization. Receding from those renfte ages, 
the progress of the historian becomes safer and more delight- 
ful; the stream of inielligence flows in broader and purer 
channels, till, arriving at contemporary periods, a thousand 
springs and fountains burst up before him, and present him 
with their living and abundant waters. 

His second duty is of a more. difficult and imperative nature, 
and embraces the selection and wrangement of his stores, the 
separation of fact from fiction, the chronological and uncon- 
fused disposition of events, and the consideration of what 
should be incorporated with the text, what reserved for com- 
mentary and illustration. Many incidents and anecdotes that 
would break in upon and disturb the serious march of the main 
record, may be eminently conducive to the important purposes 
of explanation: these are the cross-lights of history, casual 
corruscations that flash in upon and reveal the secret recesses of 
time and character. This is the department in which the dis- 
cretion and judgment of the historian will be severely and 
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incesstintly tasked. ‘The division of the whole period of which 
he details'‘the events into eras, epochs, &c, will naturally sug- 
gest itself to his reflection, and is included in this, the second 
duty of the historian. 

His third, a most solemn obligation, lies in drawing unbiassed 
and seriously-considered deductions respecting the intellectual 
tendencies and probable results of the actions he records. _ In- 
tellectual, we say, because all moral principle is dependant on, 
and subservient to, the supremacy of the mental. functions. 
The mind of man is the heart of man; the individual acts well 
who acts wisely, and the constitutionally-moral being, is a 
person spoiled of his manhood, an eunuch in the muster-roll 
of humanity, a thing, a machine acting from unconscious or 
foreign agency, to whom, if no blame can be attached, no 
praise can be awarded. 

The historian slould be raised above the prejudices of his 
age and country. His panegyric, his reprobation, should he 
distributed in the spirit of thoughtful and philosophic impar- 
tiality. His office, august and awful when exercised by talent 
and integrity, constitutes him the instructor of nations, and 
requires an elevation of sentiment and principle beyond the 
reach, or even the conception, of the puny and time-serving 
politicians of the age in which he may have the misfortune to 
live. His views of men and events should be characterized by a 
sublimity and truth of observation we are entitled to expect in 
a personage undertaking the delineation of so immense and 
various a@panorama. 

In his portraits of celebrated characters, he is not to varnish 
guilt, or enlarge the acfual dimensions of illustrious vixtue. 
The first is base, the second unnecessary. He must not tell 
ts that a wretch who deliberately conspires against, and mur- 
ders his own son, in a fit of diabolical frenzy attempts the as- 
sassination of his friend, and after ¢ dislocating’ the limbs of 
suspected persons, orders them to be scourged, and the ‘ raw 
parts’ to be * roasted over a slow fire,’ is a great prince. He 
is not audaciously to lift his voice against that of a mighty nation, 
in an affair concerning that nation solely, and, siding with their 
inveterate enemies, DARE to pronoutice the illustrious personage 
to whom they have decreed the purple, an usurper. He is not 
to listen to every flitting falsehood, every lyinz scandal broached 
against arenowned sovereign, because that sovereign may not 
have been born a king, or be royally-descended. 

Lastty—his styLk should be clear and unembarrassed ; flow- 
ing but not lax, dignifféd but not pedantic, elegant but not 
meretricious, sparse of ornament, and free from excrescencies. 

U 2 
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The diction of History is marked by an unaffected, masculine 
energy, peculiarly hostile to the lighter species of composition. 
Her praises, her reproofs, are to be dispensed with the grave 
consciousness of her just and impreseriptible jurisdiction. 
The historian, in the exercise of his office, is greater than 
princes, for he is their—JupeGE. How vast, how sacred his 
task! What immense responsibility does he personally in- 
cur! The fate of all that is noble and virtuous, hangs on his 
integrity, and the choice is before him, to be an angel or a 
demon. For the purposes of the latter there are many kinds of 
language—for those of the former, but onz. Let’him not 
dissolve our reverence by the indiscretions of wit, spleen, satire, 
or malignity. Let him state his thoughts with serious and unli- 
mited freedom, and pass his honest censures with unimpassioned 
severity. Independent, too, of these considerations, he should 
rememember that the works of the historian are the legacies of 
posterity ; that, in forming his style, therefore, he should have 
regard to the purest idiom, the best-wrought compositions of 
his country; that the lighter language of inferior topics is 
fluctuating and fleeting; that to future times his wit may be 
pointless, his spleen without object, his satire lose its edge, 
and his malignity its direction. He should be perpetually intel- 
ligible. Therefore, he must never compromise the erect dignity 
and steadiness of his character. 

When we commenced the above train of observations, we 
certainly had an eye towards Mr. Anderson’s numerous and 
glaring deficiencies in the department of literature ign which it 
has pleased that reverend and indiscreet gentleman to ex- 
hibit his incapacities. But the disposition which our remarks 
have produced in us, will not permit us to pursue such 
humble game. Did he possess a tincture of any of the 
qualifications of the historian, we might expatiate at some 
length, and with some pleasure, on the historical part of his 
book; but the thing is really too contemptible in almost 
every point of view, to detain us long in an exposition of its 
gross defects, its manifold puerilities. His research is confined 
to the most modern and ordinary authors, themselves collectors, 
compilers, and hoarders of stray scraps. In the selection 
and arrangement of his materials, he has, absolutely, no skill 
whatever. With Mr. Anderson fiction is fact, and fact is fic- 
tion ; every particle of his information is thrust, deserving or 
not, paltry or important, into his text. He gives us nothing 
but raw beef,—no side-dishes, entr?méts or desert. We have 
sat down to his banquet; we have ‘ cut,’ but we certainly shall 
not * come again.’ In proof of our accusation, we refer him 
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to page 389 of these his ‘ Sketches,’ where he tells a stupid 
story about the rulers of Prussia and Russia, and the master of 
an English vessel, which is most probably not true—and whether 
true or not, was nothing at all to him, and had nought to do 
with his business. Is the chief purport of a narrative to be 
thus intruded upon and burlesqued, simply to shew the author’s 
congenial taste for stale jokes and shrimpish absurdities? If 
this is really to be endured, the task of writing history might as 
well be ‘consigned at once to the heirs-male of those eminent 
personages, Messrs. Thumb and Miller. And of the two al- 
ternatives, the latter indeed has decided advantages; we cer- 
tainly prefer the elegance of the elf, andthe wit of the jester, 
to Mr. Anderson’s ursine cumbrousness, and abortive humour. 
Then, too, he is the worst hand at a reflection we ever met 
with, and incurably infected with all the gross and vulgar pre- 
judices peculiar to persons of his narrow grasp of mind; an 
adorer of legitimate, 7. e. lineal, tyrants; the humble servant 
of deans and bishops; the gratuitous adopter of great and 
small mendacia; a veryslovenly workman in the delineation of 
characters; and, with respect to his diction, the fosterer of 
every cast-off common-place in the English language. His 
book is indeed, a kind of infirmary in which every impurity of 
our tongue has met with a reception more than benevolent, 
and almost paternal. 

Before we proceed to our extracts, it will not be improper to give 
a summary view of the early history of the barbarians of Muscovy. 

In the ninth century, Theophilus, the Eastern emperor, 
dispatched an embassy to Lewis, the son of Charles the Great, 
or Charlemagne. In the retinue of the imperial ambassador 
were included the envoys of the Russian chagan,* who having, 
in their journey to Constantinople, traversed many hostile 
countries, nearly as barbarous as their own, wished to avoid 
returning by the same route, and expected that the French 
king, through the mediation of the Greek ambassador, would 
transport them by sea to their beloved Sarmatia. ‘Then Europe 
first heard of the Russians.t ‘These people were of the same 
blood as the Swedes.t They were detained by the suspicions 
of Lewis,§ who waited for more full and satisfactory information 
before he dismissed the wanderers. 





* This is the true title---that of Czar, a mere corruption of Kacap. 

+ Coufer Theophilus Sigefrid Bayer’s Dissertation de Origine Russorum, 
(Comment. Academ,. Petropolitane ; tom. vii. p. 366---436,) aud D’ dAnville’s 
Geographical tract de ’ Empire de Russie, son Origine, et ses Acroissemens. 

t Confer Ladtprand, (Hist. 1. v. c. 6). 

§ See the Annales Bertiniani Francorum (in Script. Ital. Muratori; tom. ii. 
pars 1, p. 525). 
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Issuing from the rocks of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
successive hordes of desperate savages, after laying waste, the 
shores of the Baltic, proceeded into the interior of the regions 
stibsequently known by the name of Muscovy, and. sub- 
duitig the weaker barbatians, the Fins, Slavi (or Slavonians), 
arid the primitive Russians of the Lake Ladoga, incorporated 
with, and assumed the name of the latter; and Ruric, their 
leader, established himself on the throne of Russia, which his 
descendants maintained above seven hundred years. The heits 
of the first chagan, their power in some degree consolidated, 
wished to disburthen their dominions of their turbulent auxili- 
aties, and by directing their cupidity to richer regions, accom- 

lished their desires. The voluntary, exiles entered into the 
Byzantine service, were embodied with the imperial guard ; 
their fidelity was conspicuots and unshaken; and in the last 
days of the empire, the Varangians* preserved their loyalty to 
the Cesars. 

The thirst for plunder soon inspired the heirs of Ruric with 
the determination of assaulting Constantinople. The severe 
chastisement they experienced in four successive expeditions 
was insufficient to check their undisciplined ferocity, till the 
heroic valour and military skill of the emperor Jonn ZimiscEs 
effectually humbled the spirit of their hardiest and most enter- 
prising chief, {Swatoslaus, (Mr. Anderson, with true Scy- 
thian affectation says—Sriatoslof). ‘The generosity of the em- 
peror granted them peace on liberal terms, and this event 
was the precursor of a more regular intercourse and commerce 
between the two nations than had hitherto subsisted. 

Christianity was introduced into Muscovy in the year 988.— 
So early, indeed, as 955, Olga the wife of Izor the sonof Ruric, 





* Vide Du Cange (Glossar. Med. et Infime Grecitatis, . sub voce 
Bipayyo. Med. et Infime Leotinitatis, sub voce vaGri. Not. td Alexiad. 
4dnne Comnene. p. 255, 257, 258. Notes sur Villehardouin p. 296, 
299.) Confer etiam Reisk. Annotat. in Ceremon. Aule Byzant. Constant. 
Are we to be proud or humble in reading in Codinus--- Tlodvxcowtecs o¢ Bapeyyoe 
KATH Toly WAT poy yAwoocay cuTwy yTor lyxrAnuss 

+ For the first in 885, see Bayer's Dissertat. de Russorum prima expedi- 
tione Constantinopelitana (Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. vi. p. 365--- 
391). For the second, consult Vester and Nicon in Leveque'’s Hist. de Russie, 
tom. i. p. 74---80. Of the ¢iérd invasion, the history will be found in Leo 
Grammaticus, p. 506, 507. Incert Contin. p. 263, 264. Simeon Laogothet, 
p- 490, 491 Georg. Monach. p. 58?---589. aw tom. ii. p. 629. Zonaras, 
tom. ii. p. 190, 191; and Lwitpraud, Ll. v. ¢. 6. For the age attempt 
on the city of Constantine, consult with aunt Cedrenus, tom. i . p. 758, 
759,. and Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 253, 254. 

~ See the de Administratione Imperii (c. 1---8,) of the Envperor Cons tan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus. 
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had visited Constantinople, where she was splendidly entertain- 
ed,* and received in the sacrament of baptism, the name of 
Helena. Returned to Kiow, she firmly adhered to her. new 
faith, but was unable to: impress the minds of the nation with 
a due sense of its sublimity, and it was not till 988 that’ the 
religion of Jesus took root in Russia, when Wolodomir (Mr.) 
A.’s Vladimir is too elegant for our use,) instigated. by the 
hope of a Grecian and imperial bride, to realise which it was 
necessary to abjure his idolatrous worship, suddenly became a 
devout convert to christianity; and the ensuing destruetion of 
the stone and wooden divinities of Russia in pursuance of his 
orders, prepared the way for the universal diffusion of the faith 
{aecording to the principles of the Greek church) throughout 
the dominions of Wolodomir. 

From the reign of Wolodomir to the invasion of the Tartars, 
or Tatars, under Batou. Khaun, in 1235, nothing of moment, 
in an historical point of view, imparts vigour and. animation to 
the annals of Muscovy. The alliance of that chief with the 
Cesars introduced christianity, and christianity introduced a 
semblance of civilization. A trade of barter appears to have 
obtained, about this time, between the Greeks and the Rus- 
sians, and the Russians and the Normans. The wars of the 
heirs of Ruric, the wars of barbarians, may be passed over with- 
out much regret; but that fierce and resistless torrent of con- 
quest, which threatened to deluge the whole of Europe, and 
permanently establish the sovereignty of the Moguls, or 
Monguls, in Muscovy, would have fixed the attention, have 
fired the pen, of any one but such a gloating admirer of the 
Romanofs, and other trifles, as poor Mr. Anderson. It will 
not be required of us to enter minutely in the history of that 
portentous irruption. Suffice it to say, that for more than two 
centuries was Russia obedient to various branches of the House 
of Jenguiez. In 1476, John Basilovitz,+ Duke of Moscow, 
burst the chains of Mongul bondage, and gradually extended 
his authority over a considerable portion of European Russia. 
This person seems to have been a valorous and (for his age) a 
politic ruler. He was succeeded by his feeble-minded son, 
Feodore, who slipped out of the throne at the touch of a sturdy, 
hard-hearted brother-in-law, by name Boris Godunof, (should 





* Vide Ceremoniale Aule Byzant. tom. ii. c. c. 15. p. 343---345. The 
wife of Igor is called “ Apyovrigce Pwows”’ 

+ it was this horrid fellow, who ordered the architect of his palace to be mur- 
dered, that no other person should enjoy the benefit of his skill. Yet, with Mr. 
Anderson he is the personification of liberality and the other virtues. We won- 
der at this---for the man was nof a Romanof. 
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it not be good-enough, considering the gentlemanly kind of 
people over whom his benevolence inclined him to reign). 
Civil contentions ensued, which terminated in giving to Russia 
that dynasty of earthly divinities—the Romanofs—the charm- 
ing Romanofs—the witty Romanofs—the soft-souled, the in- 
tellectual, the captivating Romanofs. 

Dry and dusty as is Mr. Anderson upon all things else, no 
sooner does he get on the high’ rope of his desires, (here the 
ghost of Abbershaw frowned upon us) than he begins dancing, 
whirling, capering, chattering, chuckling, and giggling, in a 
highly amusing, though unintelligible style ; now stuffing his 
hands into his pocket; fhen tossing them on high, with his 
visual orbs fixed in a trance, as if he had got a peep into the 
seventh heaven—anon stepping forward with the gravest of 
all possible visages, he commences an elaborate harangue, to 
sey which he appears to have swallowed half the opium of 

gypt—then starting off into the light trot of a gascon inter- 
lude, you would think all the peari of London had been ex- 
hausted to engender the sparkling effervescence and brisk bril- 
liancy of his effusions. The figure will be completed, if you 
imagine his temples ornamented with one of those spirit-stir- 
ring caps with which Erasmus has decked his laughter-loving 
dame, and her good-humoured disciples. 

The contemptible trick practised by Mr. Anderson, in the 
first chapter of his pseudo-history, must not pass without due 
correction. The Romanofs, we shows at the present period are 
scarcely more idolized on the banks of the Neva, than on those 
of the Thames—and those attractive gentlemen are the prime 
objects of this reverend person’s eloquence and panegyric. We 
are perfectly ready to allow the suavity, skill in bowing, dan- 
cing, and other celestial accomplishments of the Russian ruler 
—and are sufficiently orthodox to believe in his valour, notwith- 
standing the malicious insinuations of some ill-natured people 
respecting certain symptoms on the entrance of the Emperor 
Napoleon into Muscovy. In common with our countrymen, 
we are delicately sensible to all these fascinations; yet we do 
opine, nevertheless, that to imprint at the head of a chapter, as 
its main subject, and in all the pomp of capitals, the name of a 
family which is only brought to view in its coneluston, was an 
experiment of Mr. Anderson’s valour, more bold than wise. 
It certainly displays his genius at catchpennies, and exhibits an 
ainusing coalition of craft and impertinence. 

The press of more important matter, and the length to which 
we have already proceeded, interpose their suggestions against 
the propriety of a further canvas of the great defects of this svi- 
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digant historian. To those who are anxious for solid informa- 
tion, various and deep research, and critical acumen, regarding 
the history of Russia, we recommend M. Leveque’s Histoire 
de Russie. All that we can afford to do for Mr. Anderson, is 
to lay before our readers some few extracts from his book. We 
have given a pledge, too, we must redeem. In the commence- 
ment of our observations on the reverend gentleman’s lucubra- 
tions, we styled Peter Romanof (nicknamed the Great) a Mon- 
stER—Catharine Romanof (the murderess’of her husband, the 
UsURPER of his throne) a Messarrva—and Paul Romanof a 
MADMAN. What says Mr. Anderson to these charges? Whe- 
ther or not we are vilipendiaries, the quotations we are about to 
make will leave no dubiety. 

Shortly after Peter mounted the throne, a mutiny among the 
Strelitzes occurred. The czar’s sister, Sophia, was implicated 
in the revolt, and was supposed to aim at sovereignty, to the 
great disquiet of her amiable brother. Peter ‘held in his pa- 
lace a court of enquiry. The most exquisite tortures were em- 
eo im his presence, to extort evidence against those whom 

e suspected. Some of the criminals’ (how were, they crimi- 
nals, if they were only suspected?) ‘were repeatedly whipped ; 
the shoulders of others being dislocated- by a cord and pulley, 
in that posture’ (What posture? Their being dislocated does 
not explain their postwre—but this is a [ Anderson) ‘they re- 
ceived the knout; many after suffering this punishment were 
roasted over a slow fire, the raw parts being exposed to the flames. 
These unhappy beings were hung in numbers .about the walls 
of the city, and the public roads. Two hundred and thirty 
were suspended about the nunnery in which the Princess So- 
phia was confined.’ .. And §-rwo THousanD of. the Strelitzes,” 
the mew who were chiefly instrumental to this fellow’s exalta- 
tion, ‘suffered capital punishment.’ These atrocities, at which 
devils would grin, Mr. Anderson pronounces. ‘the prelude: to 
reform in every department.’ What sayeth the man of God to 
our first charge ? : 

Now to the usurping murderess, and her lusts. = 

The usual, almost the only, means of securing this wonian’s 
favour, was by the introduction to her notice of some new* 
Hercules, , some Cossack Adonis, on whom to expend’ lier’ 
superfluous ardours,' and in the note to the 371st page’ ‘ot 
this book, it is distinetly stated, that the whole expense of Ca- 
tharine’s haram amotnted to forty-two millioris of English 
pounds sterling. What sdyeth the man of God to our second 
charge? ‘ 

Now to Paul, and his frenzies. 

Crir. Rev. Vor. 1, February, 1815. xX 
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* Paul put forth a decree, that all who appeared in round hats 
should have them taken from them, or torn in pieces, The vex- 
ations arising from this order were innumerable; the Cossacks and 
soldiers of the police seizing the people’s hats, or beating those 
who, ignorant of the prohibition, offered resistance. Another pro- 
hibition appeared, allowing a fortnight to procure harness for car- 
riages, in the German mode, and authorizing, after that period, 
the police to cut the traces of every carriage harnessed in the Rus- 
sian manner. An ancient custom among the Russians was, when. 
they met the tzar, his consort, or his son, to alight and prostrate 
themselves in the snow or filth. This tyrannical homage, which 
had been abolished in the former reign, Paul re-exacted in all its 
rigour. Several persons, whose coachmen passed on without ob- 
serving the emperor, were thrown into prison. Those, who were 
permitted to kiss the hand of Panl, were obliged to make the 
floor resound by striking it with their knees, and smack their lips 
aloud. Prince George Galitzin was arrested by his majesty him- 
self, for negligence in performing this ceremony. Al} tradesmen 
were ordered to efface the French word magazin from the front 
of their shops, and substitute the Russian word signifying shep; 
“ because,’ said this discriminating person, ‘the emperor alone can 
have magazines of wood, flour, corn, and other articles,’ p.377. 


Will Mr. Anderson style our third charge a libel ? 

The hurry to get the book out before the cessation of our na- 
tional Russiomania, has deformed it with numerous ty - 
ayn errors, In many instances whole words are left, out. 

e nearer is wretched. We consign Mr. Anderson to 
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Axt. VII.--- The Nature of Things. A DidascalicPoem. Translated 
from the Latin of Titus Lucretius Carus, &c. &c. By Thomas 
Busby, Mus. Doc. Cantab. Two volumes. Quarto. Pp.418. 
416. 51.53. Rodwell, and White and Cochrane. 1913. 
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(Continued from page 18.) 


Wiru feelings of unabated pleasure we resume our opera- 
tions upon a work, which has splendidly closed up a disgraceful 
chasm in the literature of Britain. o wen 

We propose to take into discussion that portion of Lucretius’ 
poem, embracing the display and digestion of the pecuHar and 
ultimate results of the theory of Epicuras, as far as*they have 
regard to, and connexion with, those mysterious and anxious 
topics in which the whole human race is eternally interested. 
Aun odd sort of notion has found its way into the, crania of 
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somé weak persons, (and such there are, even in the Devonian 
Athens of Ashburton) to treat the system of Epicurus and Lu- 
rtetitis as an unsubstantial and airy vision, which flew before 
the penetrating sigaeity of succeeding and christian philoso- 
phers. ‘These intelligent individuals have supposed it as a fact, 
that, long ere Mr. Paley astonished the world, the hypothesis 
on which ‘The Nature of Things’ is founded, with all its subtle 
and magftiificent reasoning, had succumbed to the mightiness 
of its fierce and nuniefous antagonists. Unfortunately, this is 
not the triié state of the case; and so far are we from imagin- 
ing the ratiocination of the Roman bard to have been victo- 
tiously combatetl, that we take the reverse of the position to be 
the side on which all judicious persons arrange themselves. 
fn respect to matters of mere speculation, all men are upon a 
par, if their intellects be equal. We will not so grossly belie 
the truth, as to say that any of those delightful philosophers 
who, since the datk ages, have sprung up in such abundance 
against the pernicious, but by them unconquerable, tenets of 
certain of the Grecian sages, can for an instant endure a com- 
ey of their frail and perishable essence, with the mascu- 
ine energies and consummate dexterity of the controversialists 
of antiquity. Of these it would, perhaps, be nearly impossible 
to select one in whom all the qualities essential to an argumen- 
tatist are more eminently conspicuotis than Lucretius: and the 
part of his work now under our canvass (his third book) is pre- 
cisely the one in which that illustrious ancient puts forth abi- 
lities which, though we receive them as the maximum of his 
powers, must, at the same time, be looked — as transcend- 
ing those of all his adversaries, previous to the present trans- 
lator and opponent, put together. From the opmions we have 
stated with regard to Luctetius and his antagonists, it will be 
readily perceived that the sentiments of the idlers above men- 
tioned are in no great veneration with us, and that it is our firm 
ion, that if conviction do not flash upon the reader’s un- 
derstanding, on the topies discussed in the third book of Lucw- 
tius, when he peruses the Commentaries appended, he must 
wait till some more powerful spirit than either Polignac or Pa- 
ley shall enter the lists with the mighty champion of doctrines 
hitherto so unsuccessfully and ingloriously contended with. 
It is pretty generally known to all persons accustomed to the 
of the abstruser classics, that the third book of Lucre- 
tius discusses the nature of the vital and intellectual principles ; 
and that, establishing for his bases certam axioms, some of 
which are consistent with, and others contrary to, the theories 
ef many eminent moderns, he — to deductions, very 
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startling to theologians; but which, if they are to be contro- 
verted, must be encountered by argumentation, not rage of 
scurrility ; still less a chance, it will be evident to our unim- 
passioned readers, will the affected disdain of the punyists 
we condescended to notice, have of coping with the keen 
and potent faculties of Lucretius; whose most important doc- 
trines were, till very lately, any thing but expleded—if by ea- 
ploded it be understood they were satisfactorily refuted. In his 
poetical and highly-enriched discourses on the nature of the 
soul, the Roman bard delivers himself in a strain, we believe it 
would puzzle half the bishops of the realm to encounter, at 
least with any of those cheerful anticipations with which such 
reverend persons delight to solace themselves. The triumphant 
style, too, in which Lucretius is apt to conduct his disserta- 
tions, a triumph rising in a tolerably exact ratio with the im- 
portance of his immediate subject, we conceive to have been 
very irritating to the self-complacency of the little animals who 
have occasionally ventured to freak it in the presence of the phi- 
losophical Hercules—and the fate of Lychas is not a very en- 
viable termination. The meekness of the surplice and crozier, 
again, might hazard the being exalted. to a profane level with 
pagan hauteur, and every body knows this would not be decent. 

‘There is another class of persons whose conduct is equally 
absurd, though for different reasons. We allude to those who, 
because they discerned no chance of beating Lucretius at his 
own game, suddenly went over to the ranks of the enemy; and 
with all the obnoxious enthusiasm of converts, fought with 
more than mortal fervour in a cause against which they ori- 
ginally drew their swords with a fury only surpassed by their 
present bigotry. 

Both the oppugners and friends of Lucretius, previous to the 
publication of the present translation, were, we take it, equally 
unfortunate in their choice. ‘The first thought it a fine thing, 
no doubt, to show off their esprit against the brilliant defender 
of opinions every clericus they came in contact with, told them 
were the high roads to damnation. So these accomplished 
gentry set their small wits to work, and with a pert confident 
briskness peculiar to animalcule of their species, began their 
attack upon the haughty disciple of Epicurus. When pigmies 
war with giants—when the weazel meets the lion—the issue is 
too obvious to require telling. So, these little persons, after 
pouring in their small shot upon the impenetrable armour of 
their foe, had the mortification to find, dear, sweet things ! that 
its substance retained its integrity, and its surface its brilliancy. 

With his friends by desertion, the case was different—without 
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being better. These individuals hugged themselves in the con- 
ceit, that, in allying themselves with so renowned a chief, they 
should come in for a share of the glory resulting from his dar- 
ings; and that, having assisted their commander in his praise- 
worthy designs, and contributed every thing in their power to 
the depriving mankind of some two or three comfortable no- 
tions enough—such as, that there might possibly be such a 
power as Providence—and that it was not altogether quite so 
ridiculous to believe in the immortality of the soul—and a few 
other commodious ideas—having, we say, laudably exercitated 
themselves in this work of benignity, they might then, they 
thought, complacently repose under the shade of their laurels, 

and sing their pans to the surrounding concourse of applauders. 
But these persons had never reflected, that to a leader so potent 
in himself that he could laugh his assailants to scorn, the tender 
of service would be useless ; that the battle he fought was to be 
decided, not by numbers, but skill—that the glory of a con- 
‘queror is depreciated by the aid of auxiliaries—that, in a con- 
test of the mind, those who were incompetent to the overthrow 
of an unsound cause, were, certainly, but ill calculated to be- 
come its sustainers—and that thus, contemned by his pride, 
and rejected by his confidence ;—repulsed by his magnanimity, 
and driven back by his disdain—if they yet adhered to his side, 
they would become at once the poorgunsheltered objects of his 
contempt, and the contumely of the former class of reptiles, 
who, at any rate, might hiss against the steel they were unable 
to bite. 

But there was a mode of engaging with the noxious princi- 
ples of Lucretius, that held out a reasonable prospect of com- 
pletely putting down the dangerous arrogance peculiar to athe- 
ists and demurrers against Providence and a future state. All 
the arguments adduced in support of the contrary of that con- 
soling doctrines, may be traced upwards to that eminent genius 
as their principal propagator. By a serious enquiry inte all the 
important positions laid down in ‘The Nature of Things,’ 
conducted in a spirit of magnanimous recognizance of his vast 
abilities, both as a poet and metaphysician; by calmly assuming 
the office of inquisitor into the foundations of his theory, and 
by mining the base of the edifice, leave the superstrueture with- 
out support; by so ordering matters, as to draw the materials 
of refutation from the work to be refuted, and thus rendering 
its author subservient to his own conviction; lastly, by. calling 
into play those great general principles of natural philosophy 
with which Lucretius, like the low and illustrious of his age, 
was unacquainted—by adopting these means, it was perfectly 
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within the power of a highly-gifted personage to demolish for 
ever the specious and magnificent system of one of the brightest 
minds of a period fertile of expansive and lofty intellects. The 
impression produced on our mind by the attentive perusal of 
Dr. Busby’s Commentaries in general, and more especially by 
those on the third book, is, most undoubtedly, that he has very 
effectually achieved the above desirable ends; that in naturali- 
zing Lucretius among us, he has given the death-blow to infi- 
delity ; and rendered more substantial service to the interests 
of religion by this, his successful engagement with the giant of 
atheism, than all the preachments of the fathers, from Athana- 
sius to Polignac. 

In extracting from a didactic work, like ‘The Nature of 
Things,’ where argument and imagination mingle in pretty 
equal proportions, and where, besides, so large and important 
a part of the whole consists of the notes, we cannot, after con+ 
siderable cogitation, hit upon a plan superior to that adopted 
in our last, viz. that of accompanying our quotations from the 
poem with the corresponding commentaries. Indeed, the more 
we consider it, the more firmly are we persuaded of its propfi- 
ety; and of its particular necessity in the ptesent instance, we 
think every one will be convinced, after what we have said of 
the contents of that part of the work on whieh we have just 
been offering our observations, and which will farnish materials 
for the remarks we shal] submit to our readers in the course of 
the present article. It is proper to observe, at the same time, 
that in the work of Lucretius, the elements of poetry and argu- 
mentation are so closely interwoven with each other, that it 
would be difficult to select a passage eminent for its logic, that 
is not likewise conspicuous for its eloquence, ot potring forth 
of the fancy. 

The following positions are fundamental with the Epicu- 
reans; that man is a compound being, formed of three distinct 
powers—mind, soul, and body—subsisting, nevertheless, in a 
strict and intimate coalition with each other. The first in rank 
is the mind, or intellectual function; the soul, or vital prin- 
ciple, holds the second place; and last in order is the body, or 
corporeal habitation of the two primary and sovereign consti- 
tuents. It is maintained likewise, that over the soul the mind 
exercises a just and illimitable supremacy ; that by the united 
energies of the two, the body is absolutely governed ; and that 
ALL are mortal in the sense in which chemists accept the term, 
t. e. they dissolve into their primitive atoms, and by future ar- 
rangements and difference of disposition, produce in endless 
succession other and specifically varying individuals. Such 
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are the essential points of the theory to which Lucretius bent 
the whole force of his abilities, and dedicated the whole of his 
life. We shall now let him speak for himself. 


‘ The active minp, which oft the soul we call, 
(Where guiding reason lives, the source of all 
That teacheth life's ceconomy) is part 
Of compound man, like hands, or eyes, or heart.’— 
* Linked: in one nature, live the mind and soul, 
But mind’s the guide, and sovereign of the whole; 
The obedient body rules in every part, 
Its seat the middle region of the heart. 
There hope, dread, joy, all passions are combin’'d, 
And prove the heart the mansion of the mind. 


Thus we are told that the mind of man is as perfectly corporeal} 
as any other part of his being; and that the heart is the place 
of its residence. The-first of these positions, we conceive, 
might be so handled as to put the advocate for Lucretius in. great 
perplexity. CHANCE was every thing in the system of Epicu- 
rus. Now the.same chance that had.at: any given period pro- 
duced a certain arrangement and organization of atoms or cor- 
puscles, might, after their dissolution and dispersion (for the 
atoms do mr es a ere the same organised disposition 
in the same identical corpuscles, and, thus, in complete con- 
tradiction to the doctrine here inculcated, an individual, instead 
of regarding his death as an eternal close of his existence, 
might, reasonably and pleasantly enough, look forward to a 
resuscitation of his ¢ sapped and his family and friends con- 
sole themselves in the idea of a speedy and healthy resurrection 
of the re-organised atoms of their deceased relative and compa- 
nion. 

Dr. Busby has a note on the harmony of Arixtoxenus, which 
is so admirable that we regret its extension will not allow us to 
lay it before our readers. We pass to the account of the nature 
of the mind. 


« Now the mind’s* nature I proceed to shew ; 
Its principles, and why so freely flow 
Our active thoughts :—First then, observe the mind 
Of seeds composed of small and subtle kind.’ — 
‘ Since then so volatile the mind is found, 
Its atoms must be smooth, minute, and round. — 
’ © This the minds tenuous nature will explain 
How small a space its atoms might contain—' 
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When ‘ from the limbs the vital powers retreat, 
The frame relinquishes nor bulk nor weight. 
The mortal monarch limits his pretence, 

Takes but the tepid breath and vital sense.—’ 
Thus ‘ from the body, tho’ life's seeds expire, 

Their form, their weight, the limbs preserve entire.’ 
© Hence then, the nature of the soul and mind, 
Are formed of smallest atoms, since we find, } 

When flown, they leave the body’s weight behind. 
Not simple, but compounded, prove 
These mental seeds that soul and body move : 
Since a warm vapour, mixed with tenuous breath, 
Forsakes the body at the point of death, 
And draws the obedient air in its retreat : 

For without blended air exists no heat) 

nd heat, like zther, in its nature rare, 
Must be united with the seeds of air. 
Thus, then, compounded principles, we find, 
(Heat, air, and vapour) constitute the mind. 
But in all these no reasoning power believe : 
Can we, indeed, their reasoning power conceive ? 
Can they to motions sensitive relate ? 
Heat, air, and vapour, can they thought create ? 
Hence a rouRTH NATURE we to these must join ; 
A nameless something with their powers combine : 
Something of smallest, smoothest, solids framed, 
Most volatile, most subtle, and inflamed. 
This of minutest atoms formed, will first 
Its powers exert, and into motion burst ; 
Instant the heat and vapour then are moved, 
Next by the air the quickening force is proved, 
To action start the limbs, the blood’s on fire, , 
The bones and viscera, pain or joy, acquire, 
And the scorched marrow Passion’s flames inspire. 

But when thus deep the extatic torments dart, 
Trembles the suffering frame in every part; 

For freedom struggle Nature's vital fires, 
And through the body’s pores the soul expires 
Yet oft the surface motion’s force restrains, 
Preserves the soul entire—and life remains. 

Of these rouR NATURES, so confusedly rove 
The subtle seeds—so intermixed they move— 
That those from these no interval divides ; 

Each with the others constantly resides ; 

No force, save death, dissolves the mental pact, 
Powers of one body, all, they all in union act. 
In matter animate, as taste, scent, heat, 

(One perfect body forming) blended meet, 

So viewless vapour, caloric, and air, 

And that FOURTH PRINCIPLE, supremely rare, 
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{To which these Taree their vital vigour owé, 
And from whose power all sensate motions flow) 
One subtlest substance by their union give, 

One nature form, and in one nature live. 

Nothing in power with this fourth something vies, 
Deep in the body's last recess it lies, 

In searchless secrecy—inspires the whole, 

And forms the vital essence of the soul. 

For through the limbs and frame as soul and mind, 
Unheard, unseen, diffuse their powers combined, 
(Since so minute and few their active seeds) 

So this fourth, nameless, power, their flame that feeds, 
Of smallest parts composed, acts unrevealed, 

Deep in the body lodged, and there concealed ; 
Sways the whole frame, of life itself consists, 

And of the soul the very soul exists.’ 


The whole of this, animated and vigorous as are the con- 
cluding lines commencing ‘ Hence a fourth nature, &e.’ 
characterised by that species of false, though ingenious, rea- 
soning, which a person of strong talent is greatly apt to involve 
himself i in, when he espouses the defence of erroneous doctrines. 
The poet’s idea, if mathematically true, of the weight of the 
body suffering no diminution from the retreat of the soul, would 
alone be sufficient to overthrow his whole scheme. But, when 
after informing us the mind is constituted of heat, air, and va- 
pour, he introduces a ‘ Fourth Principle,’ a sagacious adversary 
could not fail to take advantage of so evident a surrender of 
every previously-maintained point. Dr. Busby’s note on this 
lapsus mentis is peculiarly worthy of attention, from the sin- 
gular closeness and interrogatory antithesis of its argument. 


‘ The rourTH PRINCIPLE, the nameless something here admitted 
by the poet to be necessary to vitality and thought, is nothing less 
than a relinguishment of the consequences of all his fundamental 
propositions respecting the materiality of the soul. If certain 
atoms, excessively subtle, compared with those of the body, con- 
stitute heat, air, and vapour; and the heat, air, and vapour, so 
constituted, cannot think, no advance has been made by the com- 
parative subtlety of the ardent vapours and aerial seeds from the 
corporeal nature, towards the nature of the mind. We have, then, 
before us the constitution of the mind without mind; the mate- 
rials of thought, without the powers of thinking. We have been 
taught, that the mind is composed of matter; and now learn, that 
the matter of the mind is insensate. In a word, the mind of Lu- 
cretius wants a mind. He discovered this, and provided a rourTH 
PRINCIPLE. But what is this rouRTH PRINCIPLE, this nameless 
something 2? A nature formed of seeds, still more subtle than those 
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of heat, air,and vapour. These seeds, by their excessive subtlety, 
as compared with the seeds of heat, air, and vapour, produce 
mind. But if the excessive subtlety of the seeds of heat, air, and 
vapour, as compared with the seeds of the body, makes no advance 
from the nature of the body towards the nature of mind; if the 
seeds of heat, air, and vapour, are as positiv ely incogitative as 
those of the body, why should the excessive subtlety of the seeds 
of the fourth principle, as compared with the seeds of heat, air, 
and vapour, make any advance from the natures of heat, air, and 
vapour, towards the nature of mind? If thought depends solely 
on the tenuity of the mental atoms, as compared with those of heat, 
air,and vapour, why is not thought produced by the tenuity of the 
atoms of heat, air, and vapour, as compared with those of the 
body? Why does it not commence with the very commencement 
of the comparative tenuity? Why not begin with a seminal tenu- 
ity less excessive, as compared with the tenuity of the corporeal 
seeds, than that of the seeds of heat, air, and vapour? And again; 
since the seeds of the body are excessively tenuous, compared with 
the seeds of grosser substances, why is not mind produced by their 
comparative tenuity? Why does not thought begin with the body, 
and appertain to the body? Why, again, as the body matures, 
should not the creative power of its seeds increase, and the body 
at length attain the full faculty of reason? And, then, what 
necessity for a soul? The introduction of the poet's rourTH 
PRINCIPLE is fatal both to his animal and rational theory — 
Though without this nameless something he could form the hu- 
man frame, there here was stopped. ‘Till the rourtH PRIN- 
cipLe, the Promethean fire, animated his statue, it would not 
move. Something was wanting, and something he discovered ; 
but missed the only adequate principle—spiritual animation. Not 
recognizing the giver of life, he could not perceive the gift. Life 
was matter, matter was life; and the excessively subtle seeds of 
heat, air, and vapour, were vivified by the more excessively subtle 
seeds of a rouRTH principle.’ 


Now this is reasoning—close, sharp, conclusive reasoning ; 
and it settles the point at once. Had it been in any of the irk- 
some little creatures who have taken up their swords of straw 
against Lucretius, to talk in this strain, something might have 
been done towards baffling the proud obstinacy of that extraor- 
dinary, but misguided genius. 

So many beauties, of a purely poetic description, demand our 
attention, that, notwithstanding our affection for logic, we must 
make short work with the remainder of the commentaries on 
this book, which abound in matter of the same kind as that of 
our last extract, and content ourselves with recommending 
them, in a body, as the most undeniable evidence of Dr. 
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Busby’s talent at this species of writing, and the completest 
refutation of the pernicious errors of Lucretius. 


The triumphant question of the poet, if the soul were im- 
mortal, would she not with rapture leave her worn and dila- 
pidated mansion for an heavenly residence? struck us in the 
perusal, as being rendered with extreme felicity, and an ardent 
boldness truly Lucretian. 


Or say, the soul eternal, would she grieve, 

Her bonds to loosen, and her prison leave? 
Would she not rather, with a just delight, 

Rush to her freedom and celestial flight? 

Joy, like the snake, her ancient slough to throw, 
Wake to fresh vigour, with new lustre glow ? 
Or like the stag, that casts his antler’s weight, 
Exulting bound, and hail the happier state? 


The following is the same style of characteristic hauteur and 
self-confidence :— 


« And tell me whence the soul's so warm desire, 
The body's gradual vigour to acquire ; 

With her to grow, the flower of age attain, 
Rise as she mounts, and slow perfection gain , 
But that from first the kindest, strictest ties 
Together held the inseparable allies ? 

Why from decaying members doth she fly, 

In the foul trunk, as fearing she should lie ? 
As dreading that the old and tottering frame 
Should fall, and stifle her departing flame ? 
Vain fear; if not by nature doomed to die : 
For what can injure immortality ?— 

‘ Again; a mortal nature to combine 
With.one whose energies can ne’er decline ; 
To think that things so opposite in kind, 
Blended can live, harmonious union find, 
Were needless all—for what so wild a dream— 
What more impossible to sense can seem, 

Than temporal nature to eternal tied ! 
A dying frame and deathless soul allied ; } 
A Mortal Bridegroom ahd Immortal Bride!’ 


In painting circumstances of powerful human interest, in 
the delineation of animated nature, Lucretius has displayed 
great accuracy of conception, and a vividness of language that 
does not suffer the idea to cool in its passage. The descrip- 
tions of the mutilated warrior and wounded serpent are pre- 
cisely of these kinds of veracious and forcible pictures; scenes 
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with which, thanks to the gentleness of man, and the uncon» 
scionable fertility of nature in the subordinate classes of her 
offspring, some hundreds of thousands are charmingly fa- 
wmihar. 


« In hostile fields, when unrelenting Mars 
Sweeps through the falling ranks his scythed cars ; 
Lopped from the trunk, the warrior’s members fly, 
Purple the ground, and quiver as they lie: 

So swift the motion of the griding steel, 

Nor heart, nor mind, the glancing edge can feel ; 
Still glory’s energies the soul engage, 

Flush with triumphant hope, and fire with rage ; 
Still the maimed body urge upon the foe, 

Inspire with courage, and impel the blow : 
Dismembered heroes press the town’s assault, 
Scale the high walls, or o’er the ramparts vault ¢ 
Nor miss the severed limb, or battered shield, 
They left behind them on the gory field ; 

Here a fallen warrior, mangled, strives to rise, 
While his lost member quakes before his eyes ; 
There by its heaving trunk, the severed head, 
Still stern of face, still looks the heart to dread ; 
Still flame the threatening eyes with living ire, 
Nor close, till flown the soul's indignant fire. 

So, if a sword to numerous parts divide, 

The serpent’s shining length, and speckled pride, 
Quick-spouting blood from’every tortured part, 
And fierce convulsions tell the raging smart ; 

Red anger from his eye-balls flashes strong, 

He brandishes around his forky tongue, 

His crested head reverts with maddening pain, 
The writhing parts to sting—nor stings in vain. 


But the most striking and magnificent passage in this book, 
perhaps, in the whole poem, is the one in which nature, perso- 
nified in prosopopaia, is represented as majestically rising up be- 
fore the eyes of her ungrateful children, and indignantly re- 
proving their causeless lamentations of approaching dissolution, 
and thankless return for her past indulgencies, We know not 
if the whole circle of ancient poetry contains a passage of 
equal sublimity, and to say that Dr. Busby has done it justice, 
is pronouncing that gentleman one of the first poets of his age 
—as far, be it understood, as eminently fine translation permits 
the concession. Our article has surpassed its intended boun- 
dary, and we cannot quit Dr. Busby with a better grace than by 
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quoting the paragraphs in illustration of our sentiments, and 
assuring him, that in our next number we shall return to the 
analysis of his work with the same pleasure and earnestness with. 
which we resumed it in the present. 


‘ I hear great Nature, rising in her ire, 
Upbraid her sorrows, and their cause require, 
« Oh, folly! madness! whence, ah whence began 
These loud complaints, rash, discontented man ? 
Why the vain tear indulge, and murmuring sigh? 
And whence the sad regret that thou must die? 
If life’s delights thou freely did’st enjoy, 
And all her generous bounty well employ, 
Nor let them, in thy youth’s exulting day, 
As through a fractured vessel, pass away ; 
Why not with grace, the sumptuous banquet close ? 
Cheerful retire, and take thy soft repose }— 
But if away life’s blessings thou hast cast, 

’ And feel’st thy own improvidence at last, 
Why now dissatisfied ? Why ask for more 
To throw away, like those you threw before ? 
Why dost thou still prefer with care to live, 
Since no new joys, new pleasures I can give ? 
In the same constant circle still they'll move, 
No bright diversities, no heightenings prove ; 
Thus, though thy frame the age of man survived, 
(And worse, if to eternity you lived) 
Unvaried gifts but poorly would supply 
The bliss required, and better theu should’st die.’ 

‘If angry Nature thus our folly drew, 
Say would the pictuis be more strong than true ? 
‘But if with boundless grief a wretch complain, 

Might she not chide him in a harsher strain ? 
* Begone, sad fool: dispel thy thankless fears, 
Hush thy vain sigh, and dry thy fruitless tears : ’ 
Hath he at life’s declining stage arrived, 
* Grievest tHov,’ she'll say, ‘ who all for pleasure lived ? 
Fool! to bemoan the loss of past delight, 
The absent covet, and the present slight ! 
Delightless doth thy being pass away, 
And joys unconsummated round thee play ; 
Death unexpected stares thee in the face, 
Or ere thou’rt satisfied, or ere with grace, \ 
And crowned with blessings, thou can’st end thy race. 
But 'tis full time those pleasures to resign, 
Which scorn thy age, and will no more be thine : 
Leave them to others—grudge not to depart, 
Hut quit thy station with a cheerful heart.” 
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Art. VII.—The Art of preserving the Sight unimpaired to an extreme 
old Age; and of re-establishing and strengthening it when it 
becomes weak : with Instructions how to proceed in accidental 
Cases, which do not require the assistance of professional Men, 
and the mode of treatment proper for the Eyes during, and 
immediately after, the Small-pox. To which are added, Ob- 
servations on the Inconveniences and Dangers arising from the 
use of common Spectacles, &c. &c. By an experienced Oculist. 
Colburn. Pp. 247. 1815. 


To this short treatise our aathor has not thought proper to 
affix his name or residence. We cannot help expressing our 
surprise at this modest concealment, as the remarks are com- 
prehensive and practical, demonstrating considerable expe- 
rience in his profession, and seem well calculated to ensure 
the approbation of the reader. The contents are not very 
methodically arranged, and should not be considered as a de- 
scription of all diseases to which the organ of sight is liable, 
but they will be found to contain many useful hints to pre- 
serve this inestimable faculty. 

Amongst the wonders of the creation, the eye of an animal 
merits peculiar admiration ; for, whether its structure is re- 
garded as an organ of perfect mechanism, prospective contri- 
vance, beauty, pleasure, or utility, it possesses a most pro- 
minent claim to our attention. 

It is the faculty which affords a perpetual and renovated suc- 
cession of delightful and picturesque scenes, imparting to the 
spectator’s mind all the images which occupy the area of three 
parts of a circle to very extensive distances; and yet so sur- 
prizingly accommodating is its power, as to devolve by the aid 
of microscopic invention, a new world of splendid objects ex- 
quisitely perfect, and ten thousand times more minute than the 
point of a needle. The author of our existence has manifestly 
conferred upon this organ more transcendant properties to gra- 
tify mankind than any other; for, from its impressions made on 
the sensorium, we not only derive immediate pleasure, but the 
charming scenes of juvenile adventurers are depicted so forcibly 
on the imagination, that they will be retained with undimi- 
nished enjoyment, to a lengthened period of existence. Yet 
this does not appear to be the case with the ear ; for, however 
mellifluously the harmony of sweet sounds may ravish and pos- 
sess the senses, the remembrance of them will bear only a faint 
picture to the mind, compared with the lively representations 
excited on the retina of the eye, Miraculous indeed are the 
attributes of the visual faculty! whose power is capable of 
engraving upon the memory with precision (after a lapse of 
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many years) the figure, colour, dimensions, the variety of 
light and shade, and all the minutize of a simple object. 

Such a treasure should not be negligently or wantonly 
abused ; yet, from its constant requisifion, no part of the hu- 
ynan structure seems to suffer more indiscriminate ill usage. 
There is no Charlatan who is not a professed eye doctor; scarce 
an old woman that has not a sovereign remedy. Although it 
is well known that this delicate organ is susceptible of a great 
variety of distinct diseases, each requiring a specific mode of 
treatment. So much being premised, we consider every essay 
of importance which comprehends sapient directions for pre- 
serving the eyes from diseases, or relieving them when mor- 
bidly affected. 

This little work possesses the merit of using no unintelligible 
terms, but is offered asa manual of advice, containing efficacious 
precepts, and conveyed in a language within the reach of the 
simplest readers. 

If the author had proposed a technical synopsis of ocular 
diseases, it would have abridged its value, and rendered its use 
problematical ; but we have reason to believe it will prove a 
serviceable performance to the community at large, and will 
be perused with pleasure and advantage. It is not to be con- 
sidered a mere collection of recipes, but rather as instructive 
precepts for patients to regulate and manage their own eyes ; 
and if the directions should sometimes appear too fastidious, it 
ought to be remembered, that the anatomy of this beautiful 
organ is extremely delicate, and composed of a vascular net- 
work so inconceivably minute as renders it an object of micro- 
scopic wonder. 

We shall now extract a few specimens of the author’s obser- 
vations. Speaking of the prudent use of the eyes in the 
various stages of existence, he goes on to say, 


‘ Many parents seem to take it as an established maxim, that 
they must keep their children continually occupied lest they 
should become idle, or lest indolence should turn them from that 
pursuit to which they are destined, or from the acquirement of 
those accomplishments in which they are intended to shine. In 
consequence of this, the poor martyrs are constantly shut up in the 
same chamber, occupied at first with their play things; then with 
their studies ; and often without the slightest exercise in the open 
air. Then come the masters, if the poor martyrs are cooked up 
at home, and there is no end to writing, drawing, sewing, em- 
broidery, music, until the little ones driven beyond their powers, 
can no longer support it without complaining of their eyes. Too 
often indeed their complaints are useless ; and although an ex- 
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perienced physician should be ealled in, who may speak from the 
dictates of his conscience to the headstrong parents, pointing out 
the excess of hurtful labour, yet the ordinary reply is ‘ that they 
cannot too soon accustom them to employment, if they wish to 
make any thing of them.’ 

* I shall not enlarge upon this silly obstinacy ; but I still feel it 
my duty to recount some of the deadly results which are thus 
unnecessarily braved, and on which, people are not apt to reflect 
until too late ; and I appeal here to the medical world, if these 
prejudices have not often been productive of the less of sight, 
sometimes even of life to many children of both sexes.’ 


On the moderate use of the eyes in general, our author illus- 
trates the position in the following chapter :-— 


- * Inasmuch as a prudent use of the sight is salutary, so much 
1s an entire state of inaction pernicious to it: and of this, there is 
the most incontestible proof in the case of the near-sighted and 
the squint-eyed. He who squints sees all objects double ; and it 
is believed that it is only a bad habit, because that with time he 
begins to regard the objects around simply as they exist, and no 
person, not even the squinter himself, thinks that he sees objects 
but with one eye, when he sces them simple. If we examine 
with attention the visual mode of the squinter, we shall find, that 
he at the commencement of his indisposition, always closes the 
affected eye in order to fix it. So that in a short time, neglecting 
the use of it more and more, it loses its faculties compleatly by 
this constant inaction in such a manner that the unfortunate in- 
dividual may be considered as one eyed ! 

* T have in most cases of this kind been enabled to afford by the 
simple process of binding up the sound eye every day for a couple 
of hours, in order to oblige the patient to make use of the debi- 
litated organ, and according as it was more or less indisposed 
to keep the other more or less veiled, continuing the operations 
until the unstrained eye could fully perform its functions. 

‘ Although the cause of this affection has occasioned much con- 
troversy with Doctor Priestly and other eminent men, the theory 
of it has been generally considered as a paralysis of the muscles 
of the diseased eye, owing to their inaction during the progress of 

this affection. ‘The principle of the case is scientific, as it is well 
known a palsied muscle is most speedily remedied by a gradated 
znd moderate action.’ 


Our author observes, that it is always a matter of urgent ne- 
cessity to preserve the eyes from a light too vivid, and expresses 
himself as follows, towards the ladies’ dress. 


* Every hat or bonnet of any other colour than black, grey, 
blue, or green, and particularly when the inside is smooth and 
thining, ought to beconsideredas an article of the most pernicious 
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quality ; for in the same manner as water, or the snow in the 
streets, reflects the light by a thousand different rays, so does this 
brilliant lining throw it down upon the pupil, where it causes 
more ravages than even the direct rays of the sun itself upon the 
weakest eye-sights. 

‘ Again, with respect to fans, where still used by ladies, in 
summer, or at public places :—can any thing be imagined more 
absurd or foolish, than an instrument whose object is to intercept 
the rays of the sun, yet which receives it through every fold or 
opening ; an instrument, too, red, white, or yellow, worked in 
gold, in silver, in ivory, or mother of pearl, as if expressly fa- 
bricated for the ruin of the eyes !—If these must be used let 
them be of some utility at least ; but then they must be green, 
blue, or grey, without either brilliancy, or even transparency. And 
such are the inventions of luxury, there is no one more prejudicial 
to the eyes than the veils now used by the fair sex, which seem 
rather adopted for the purpose of exciting male curiosity, than 
for any absolute convenience resulting from them. The continual 
vaccillation of these gauzes or nets thus intercepting objects in a 
confused and partial manner, weaken the sight so much that I fre-. 
quently have under my care young persons, not more than seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, whose eyes were naturally ver 
good, but who already complain of visual weakness, and are no 
longer able to execute any of those fine works with which the 
have been accustomed to amuse themselves. , 

* Will these martyrs to fashion never be truly sensible of the 
injury they are thus doing to themselves? Ought they not, 
indeed, to perceive it in the ease and pleasure which they feel 
almost every moment in the very act of throwing their veil on 
one side in order that they may be better able to see the objects 
which excite their curiosity. 

‘ Yet the veil is still retained, and though some by an experience 
almost too hardy, have been induced to correct their error, yet I 
fear there will always be too many of these gew gaws so perni- 
cious to the visual faculty, as they are, unfortunately, now adopted 
even by the lowest classes. Would to heaven that my decree was 
strong enough, my words persuasive enough to banish them with- 
gut a possibility of their returning.’ 


In the first pages of this Review, we have expressed our 
sentiments generally upon the infinite importance whick the 
visual faculty when perfect, produces on our happiness. ‘There 
is a mechanical cause which is gradually operating upon this 
organ to occasion the imperfection of its powers ; this is 
the globular figure of the.anterior portion of the eye, whilst the 
form of it continues accurate, and the rays of light are conveyed 
by the interior humours to produce a distinct image on’ the 
expansion of the optic nerve ; the natural focus of the object will 
generally be about eight or nine inches from the sight. When the 

Crit. Rev. Vor. I. February, 18465. Z 
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prominence of the eye diminishes, this space grows propof? 
tionably longer, and the object of vision is rendered less dis- 
tinct. This alteration is commonly felt by the inhabitants of 
Europe about fifty years of age; and proceeds with gradual 
progress until the picture on the retina can no longer be distin- 
guished. Here then is the period of the most deplorable catas- 
trophe which human nature can experience, the total failure of 
this incomparable faculty. 

Amongst the various examples of human ingenuity, there is 
no invention which deserves to be more highly estimated than 
an apt substitute to repair deteriorated vision. 

We humbly offer our opinion, that appropriate glasses, 
under the denomination of spectacles, possess this property ; 
but certainly no instrument requires more skill in the artist, or 
more considerate discretion in the wearer. From the former 
the choice of the material; whether of glass or the Brazil 
pebble, they should be perfectly destitute of any flaw, and both 
the glasses should bear a correct accuracy in their execution, 
The wearer should not be contented to use any that required a 
focus of more than eight or nine inches, which should render 
the object clear without magnifying, and without occasioning 
uneasiness after they had been used. Such instruments can 
always be found at skilful opticians, and then it must be con- 
ceded that it is a valuable acquisition, as with such an assist- 
ance a wearer of fourscore will read or write with the same 
facility as when he was forty years of age. We do not think 
it necessary to add more than quoting the author’s sentiments 
upon the danger of some kind of spectacles. 


* Common spectacles made as it were by chance, and as it is vul- 
garly termed, though truly, manufactured by wholesale from all 
sorts of defective materials, even sometimes from the common 
window glass, are much to be complained of ; and if the public 
could be brought to reflect seriously upon the dangerous effects 
which result from their use, the whole tribe of Jew opticians 
(as dangerous to the full as the quackery oculist) would soon be 
deprived of a venal gain, founded upon the ignorance and in- 
tention of their customers. 

‘1 shall state a few points in which common glasses are always 
defective, in hopes that no idea of cheapness or economy shall in 
future induce even the poorest to have recourse to those which 
infallibly destroy the sight, they were expected to assist and to 
preserve. 

* It is indeed a matter of serious import to the poor in general, 
and worthy the ettention of the benevolent, that a charity should 
be formed on the principle of the Rupture Society, at whose 
house there might be a supply of good optical glasses, with 
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respectable dispenser skilled in this particular branch of medi- 
cine, who would distribute good spectacles to the poor that were 
a‘ solutely in want of them, and even supply the decenter classes 
with them at a cheap rate. 

‘The points of complaint respecting common spectacles, in 
general, are 

‘ That they are hadly polished, which affects their transparency. 

‘ That the two glasses or lenses are never of an equal thickness. 

‘ That the glass is often full of specks and imperfections, which 
being partly ground down are not easily observable. 

‘ And finaly, that the convexity is not regular; the sides not 
only differing, but different degrees of convexity being absolutely 
on the same side of the lens. 

‘ One great cause of all these evils is in the mode of grinding 
them, one person attending to several at a time, although good 
opticians will agree with me that one lens at a time is sufficient 
for a workman's attention if it is to be properly ground. It is 
indeed a general principle with honest opticians, that the prin- 
cipal attention of the workman ought to be paid to the preser- 
vation of a regular sphericity in each lens, whether convex or 
eoncave ; for which reason each must be kept perpendicular to 
the plane of the machine, a thing which cannot be done if two 
are ground at once, for neither of them can be perfect, on 
account of being obliged to change them from hand to hand. 
alternately ; and it is easy to conceive that an infinity of 
defects must exist in those which are made, from two to six ata 
time; if, indeed, any good lenses should be found in the latter 
case, which, no doubt, sometimes happens, it is merely a matter of 
chance. The cheapness of these glasses, unfortunately, is a bait 
to many; but I cannot sufficiently deplore the ignorance of those 
who are so inattentive to the preservation of their most precious 
faculty, and whose wants are essentially different from any 
others to which the human frame is subject.’ 


We shall add nothing further respecting this little essay, 
which, upon the whole, does the author credit; and as we 
have considered it a commendable treatise, the reader who is 
interested to preserve his eye-sight, may be advised to furnish 
himself with the wholesome directions which it inculcates, and 
consult them occasionally when he finds it necessary. 
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Ant. 1X .—A Treatise onthe Principles and Practice of the High Court of. 
Chancery ; under the following heads :—1. Common Law Juris- 
diction of the Chancellor —2. Equity Jurisdiction of the Chan- 
cellor—3. Statutory Jurisdiction of the Chancellor—4, Spe- 
cially Delegated Jurisdiction of the Chancellor. By Henry 
Maddock, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister at Law. 2 Vols. 
Octavo. Pp.1151, exclusively of Preface, Table of Contents, 
and List of Cases cited. Clarke and Co. 


THE rules which govern the present practice of the Court of 
Chaneery, and the principles on which they ate founded, have 
léng been established, both by customaty and statutory law. 
From the original institution of the court (which may be traced 
as far back as the reign of Edward the first*), to the time of 
Sir Heneage Finch, created Earl of Nottingham, by Charles 
the Second, it is, indeed, true, that no regular system of ju- 
risprudence was adhered to, by. the chancellors, who succes- 
sively presided. The great seal was seldom committed to the 
guardianship of lawyers; pliant courtiets, arrogant and ambi- 
tious prelates, were its almost exclusive depositaries. These 
persons, who, though keepers of the king’s conscience, 
évidently retained but little of their own, imagining themselves 
i with ‘uncircumscribed authority, more ne 

ened to the voice of egotism, and personal aversion, than to 
the dictates of substantial justice and sound morality. The 
numerous decrees passed within that period, savoured of 
nothing so much ‘as arbitrary stretch of power, and perversion 
of intellect ; and exhibited, in colours the most glaring, con- 
tempt of every maxim of reason, and every precept of equity. 
But the atcession of Sir Heneage Finch to the supreme seat in 
the Court of Chancery, was a prelude to the introduction of 
an enlightened plan of procedure, and the establishment of a 
complete reformation in practice. That distinguished judge, 
endowed with eminent talents, and incorruptible virtue, deeply 
fead in the legal and constitutional doctrine of his country, 
quick to discern, and indefatigable in pursuing, the genuine 
principles of justice, notwithstanding the labyrinth of etror 
and chicane, m which they were then involved, abolished the 
former false and pernicious system, elucidated the true grounds 
of equity (on which the learning of Ellesmere, and the genius 
of Bacon, had previously shed but feeble light), and laid the 
foundation of a comprehensive and liberal scheme of juris- 
prudence, which the wisdom of the legislature, aided by the 


A. 





* Vide Fleta, 1.2. c¢. 13. 
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probity, and abilities of men, subsequently called to fill the 
office of chancellor, has fostered, meliorated, and established, 

It is, nevertheless, an opinion, frequently propagated, and 
as frequently received, that the power of the chancery court is 
still absolute and unlimited; and that the acts of the judge, do 
not, necessarily conform to strict and positive regulations, but 
aré the pure offspring of uncontrouled discretion: and this 
opinion, it is alledged, derives no inconsiderable support from 
the testimony of some profound lawyers and antiquaries, Spel 
man,* Coke, Lambard, Selden, and even Bacon himself. 
But, independently of the consideration, that the declarations 
of writers, however respectable, who lived at periods so far 
distant, cannot, by any fair ratiocination, or ingenious sophistry, 
be employed to show thepresent nature of a jurisdiction, which, 
since their time, has been gradually matured and settled; an 
appeal to the statute-book, a perusal of the works of later 
juridical authors, and even a superficial review of the prevailing 
practice of the court, will sufficiently demonstrate the igno-~ 
rance of those who now inculcate this notion, and the mis- 
placed credulity of such as yield it implicit faith. To exem- 
plify. 

It is affirmed, that the chief businessof the court of equity is to 
abate the rigour of the common law ; and that the performance 
of this duty, is confided to the conscience and discretion of the 
chancellor. No such authority exists. Common law ordains, 
‘that land devised, or descending to the heir, shall not be lia- 
ble to simple contract debts of the ancestor or devisor, although 
the money was laid out im purchasing the very land.’ The in- 
justice of this ordinance is manifest. An individual incurs a 
debt of large amount, without giving to the creditor, either an 
acknowledgment by deed, or bond for repayment; he dies, be- 
queathing his territorial possessions, rich in the bounty of na- 
ture, and improved by every effort of art, tq sonie remote rela- 
tive, some intimate friend, or entire stranger; or, by operation 
of law, they become vested in the next heir. In this case, the 
creditor is furnished with no legal claim on the estate; law 
exempts it from responsibility, and forbids him to indulge the 
hope of obtaining from that, perhaps, the only source, satis- 
faction of his debt. But, a court of equity is powerless to in- 








* The language of this recondite archeologist is, certainly, unequivocal. 
* Que m sumnms tribunalibus multi le legum canone decernunt judices, solus 
(si res exegerit) cohibet cancellarius ex arbitrio ; nec aliter decretis tenetur suw 
curia vel sui ipsius, quin, elucente nova ratione, recognoscat qua voluerit, 
mutet et deleat prout sue videbitur prudentia.’ Gloss, 108. 
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terpose ; it can minister no relief. The law is positive, and the 
maxim is inviolable ; coercing with indiscr:minate rigour, para 
potentia, every equitable and legal tribunal. 

Again, it is urged, that the peculiar province of the chancel- 
lor is to trace out, and decide according to, the spirit of the rule, 
in utter disregard of the letter, when the letter and the rule are 
mutually repugnant. But so far is this from being the exclu- 
sive duty of that oflicer, that every judicial functionary is bound 
to observe it. The genuine spirit of the common law, the true 
intention or mind of the legislature, apparent or discoverable, 
must, in every instance, be strictly followed, and inflexibly 
adhered to. The interpretation of customary law, the con- 
struction of parliamentary statutes, is governed in one court by 
the same systematic precision as that. which prevails in another. 
Each strives to give a just and equitable exposition. Neither 
is authorized to extend, curtail, or modify, in the minutest de- 
gree, the express or ascertainable sense. Indeed, were it other- 
wise, perpetual discord and irreconcileable variance would in- 
evitably ensue. The administration of a law, couched in am- 
biguous language, would appear in a variety of shapes, An 
equity judge would endeavour to fathom its essential meaning ; 
while the judges of the common law courts, intent upon no- 
thing so much as preserving the integrity of the letter, pertina- 
ciously enforced its mandates or prohibitions to the, utmost 
verge of their application. Thus the scales of justice would be 
in a state of continual vacillation: mild and oppressive: deter- 
minations flow from one and the same source: and these, in- 
eessantly multiplying, must confound and distract every suitor, 
and even the most experienced lawyer, with their number and 
contrarieties. But the non-existence of such evils is to be 
ascribed to the uniformity of the views taken of the law by 
those appointed to watch over the rights of individuals. The 
principles and practice of the respective courts of law and 
equity are, for the most part, in unison with each other; the 
decisions in cases, over which a concurrent jurisdiction js ex- 
ercised, bear reciprocal resemblance ; and, where the jurisdic- 
tion is exclusive, a well-connected plan of proceedings is 
established, from which the judge is not permitted to swerve,* 





* Lord Nottingham, disapproving the doctrine laid down in some cases cited 
in Freeman versus Goodham, said, with more warmth than prudence, ‘ that he 
would alter the law in that point,’ (the point at issue), Chan. Rep. 295. But 
Lord Talbot, when this declaration was mentioned to him, observed, ‘ that he 
did not see how any thing less than an act of Parliament could alter the law.’ 
* If,’ said his lordship, ‘ the law, as it now stands, be thought imconvenient, it 
will be a good reason for the legislature to alter it; but, till that is done, whas 
is law at present must take place.’ 3 P, Wms. 411. 
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The systems of jurisprudénce (says Sir William Blackstone*) 
in our courts, both of law and equity, are now equally artificial 
systems founded in the same principles of justice and positive 
law; but varied by different usages in the forms and mode of 
proceedings. 

The work before us is denominated ‘ A Treatise on the 
Principles and Practice of the High Court of Chancery.” What 
ought we to expect from a title so promising? What is the 
signification of the term ‘ treatise?’ Is it synonimous with 
‘essay,’ ‘disquisition’? Most unquestionably it is. Are we 
not warranted, then, in looking into a work, thus entitled, for 
something like critical discussion and sound reflection? or, at 
least, something approaching lucid observation and judicious 
remark, in addition to extensive knowledge and simple’ state- 
ment of facts? The question admits but of one rational an- 
swer. But Henry Maddock, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister 
at. law, entertains, we suppose, a very different opinion. Whe- 
ther that gentleman actually drew up the title, subsequently to 
the conclusion of his labours, in the fond conception of its ap+ 
propriateness to what he had already done; or whether he be- 
stowed on it his earliest care, as a voucher of what he intended 
to do; we have not the temerity to determine. But thus much 
we will assert, that, by publishing his volumes in their present 
state, Mr.M. is himself singularly forward in evincing to de- 
monstration the utter want of analogy between their contents 
and the appellation with which he has chosen to honour them. 
In travelling through his multitudinous pages, not a single or® 
ginal remark, not ever: the shadow of an examination of the 
basis, on which rests any one legal or equitable maxim, has 
fallen within our ken. No argumentation is employed; ne 
sagacity exercised. At disquisition there is no attempt; at 
subtlety no endeavour. In a word; regarded as a ‘treatise,’ 
on a learned and vitally important science, the work is dry, in- 
sipid, and uninviting. 

But we would not have it imagined, that, because this pub- 
lication is totally destitute of reasoning, ‘end every kind of 
literary merit, it presents no materials for thinking,—no useful 
information. ‘The author certainly exhibits himself as a diligent 
student, and industrious compiler. Indefatigable in collecting 
cases, active in accumulating authorities. And, though we 
cannot congratulate him on his powers of methodical or perspi- 
cacious arrangement, we yet willingly award him all due praisc, 
as a laborious researc cher and storer of facts. 


* 3 Comment. 434. 
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From the foregoing observations it is tolerably clear, that in 
noticing a ‘ treatise’ like the present, the critie has but one 
course to adopt. Having no substratum for literary criticism, 
he is compelled to confine his remarks to the sulyect-matter. 
With this limitation of our censorship, we rest perfectly con- 
tented. It is our design, therefore, in the instance before us, 
to display to our readers, a synoptical view of the law, touching 
one of the mariy weighty topics comprehended in the vast sys- 
tem of chancery jurisprudence, and to briefly offer such ideas, 
as may suggest themselves to our mind, from an attentive con- 
templation of the subject. We shall select bankruptcy. 

Previous to developing the general outline of the law upon 
this question, it is incumbent on us to explain the technical 
import of the phrase, ‘act of bankruptcy.’ An act of bank- 
ruptcy, then, may be defined ¢ a certain act committed, or line 
of conduct pursued, by a trader or chapman, which by the sta- 
tutes of the realm, renders him liable to be immediately deprived 
of the ownership of his estate, provided, he stand indebted to 
any one creditor in the amount of 100], to two in the amount 
of 150l., or three or more in the amount of 2001."* We say 
€ statutes,’ because the whole code of bankrupt laws is an 
invention solely of the legislature. To the common law it is an 
entire stranger. And hence it has been determined by Sir John 
Holt, that the clandestine removal of property for the purpose 
of preventing an exertion, cannot be deemed an act of bank- 
ruptcy.t For the statutes include only fraudulent conveyan- 
cies, and procuring the seisure of effects by colourable process: 
but this, though a palpable fraud, yet being parallel with neither 
of those-cases, constitutes no ground for declaring the party 
bankrupt. It has also been expressly adjudged, ‘ that a 
banker’s stopping or refusing payment, is no act of bankruptcy ; 
for it is not within the deseription of any of the statutes.’ { 

From the above definition it appears, that no act of bank- 
ruptcy can be committed by any one, except a trader or chap- 
man : the operation of the laws being strictly confined to persons 
of that class. Purchasing simply, or simply vending, will not 
rank an individual under either. of those denominations: but 
that he purchase or vend, for the means of subsistence, is indis- 
pensably required. 

The humanity of the-legislature towards honest but unfortu- 
nate traders,§ is, doubtless’ known to all; but the reasons on 





a a 


* 5 Geo. 2. c. 30. + Lord Raymond’s reports, 725. ? 7 Mod. 139. 
§ Theenlightened policy recently adopted by the legislature in regard to other 
orders of the community, may seeys the counterpart of that, which pervades 
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which it is founded, may not be obvious to many. ‘If,’ says 
the classical commentator on English jurisprudence, ‘ persons 
in other situations of life, run in debt without the power of 
payment, they must take the consequences of their own indis- 
cretion, even though they meet with sudden accidents that may 
reduce their fortunes: for the law holds it to be an unjustifiable 
practice, for any person but a trader to encumber himself with 
debts of any considerable value. If a gentleman, or one in a 
liberal profession, at the time of contracting his debts, has a 
sufficient fund to pay them, the delay of payment is a species 
of dishonesty, and a temporary injustice to his creditor: and if, 
at such time, he has no sufficient fund, the dishonesty and in- 
justice is the greater. He cannot therefore murmur, if he 
suffers the punishment which he has voluntarily drawn upon 
himself. But in mercantile transactions the case is far other- 
wise. ‘Trade cannot be carried on without mutual credit on 
both sides: the contracting of debts is therefore here not only 
justifiable, but necessary. And if by accidental calamities, as 
by the loss of a shipin a tempest, the failure of brother traders, 
or by the non-payment of persons out of trade, a merchant or 
trader becomes incapable of discharging his own debts,’ it is his 
misfortune, and not his fault. To the misfortunes therefore of 
debtors, the law has given a compassionate remedy, but denied 
it to their faults; since, at the same time that it provides for the 
security of commerce, by enacting that every considerable trader 
may be declared a bankrupt, for the benefit of his creditors as 
well as himself, it has also (to discourage extravagance) deelar- 
ed, that no one shall be capable of being made a bankrupt, but 
a trader; nor capable of receiving the full benefit of the 
statutes, but only an industrious trader.’* These, then, are the 
humane reasons, which have induced our lawgivers to mitigate 
the calamities of individuals, engaged in the perplexities and 
speculations of traffic. 

We proceed to enumerate the principal acts of bankruptcy. 
They are, 1. Departing from the realm, whereby a debtor with- 
- draws himself from the jurisdiction- and coercion of the law, 
with intent to defraud his creditors.¢ 2. Departing from his 
own house, with intent to secrete himself, and avoid his cre- 
ditors.t 3. Concealing himself in his own house, so as to be 





the statutes affecting the commercial world. But whoever consults the ‘ act for 
the relief of insolvent debtors,’ will find that it contains many p.ovisions peculiar 
to itself, and widely ditfereyt from those which characterize the bankrupt laws. 

* Vide 2 Blackst. Comment. 473. +. 13 Eliz, ¢. 7. t Ibid. 1. 
Jae. c. 15. 
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inaccessible to his creditors, unless for just and necessary cause; 
which is likewise construed into an intention to defraud his 
creditors, by avoiding the process of the law.* 4, Procuring 
or suffering himself willingly to be arrested, outlawed, or im- 
prisoned, without just and lawful cause ; which is also deemed 
an attempt to deiraud his creditors.¢ 5. Procuring his money, 
goods, chattels, and effects to be attached or sequestered by any 
legal process; which is another plain and direct endeavour to 
disappoint his creditors of their security.t 6. Making any 
fraudulent conveyance to a friend, or secret trustee, of his lands, 
tenements, goods, or chattels; which is an act of the same sus- 
picious nature with the last.§ 7. Procuring any protection, 
not being himself privileged by Parliament, in order to screen 
his person from arrest ; which likewise is an endeavour to elude 
the justice of the law.||. 8. Endeavouring or desiring by peti- 
tion to the king, or bill exhibited in any of the king’s courts 
agaist any creditors, to compel them to take less than their 
just debts; or to procrastinate the time of payment, originally 
contracted for; which are an acknowledgment of either his 
poverty or his knavery.§ 9. Lying in prison for two months, 
upon arrest or other detention for a debt of an hun- 
dred pounds, without finding bail, in order to obtain his 
libetty.** For the inability to procure bail, argues a strong 
deficiency in his credit, owing either to his suspected poverty, or 
ill character; and his neglect to do it, if able, can arise only 
from a fraudulent intention: in either of which cases it is high 
time for his creditors to look to themselves, and compel a dis- 
tribution of his effects. 10. Escaping from prison after an 
arrest for a just debt of an hundred pounds.t+ For no man 
would break prison whe was able and desirous to procure bail; 
which brings this within the reason of the last case. 11. Neg- 
lecting to make satisfaction for any just debt to the amount of 
1001. within two months after service of legal process for such 
debt, upon any trader having privilege of parliament.{{ 

An act of bankruptcy being committed, a petition must be 
presented to the lord chancellor, by one or more creditors, 
praying him to grant a commission ‘ to such discreet persons, 
as to him shall seem good,’ for the purpose of inquiring into 
and examining the state of the debtor’s affairs: the petitioners 
at the same time proving their debts by affidavit,§§ swearing 


———— — 





* 13 Eliz. c. 7. + Ibid, 1 Jac. 1. ¢. 15. t 1Jac. 1. c. 15. 
§ Ibid. | 2iJac. 1. ¢. 19. © Ibid. ** Ibid. ++ Ibid. 
33 4th. Geo, 3. c. 33. vide necnon, 2. Blackst. Comment. 478. §§ 5 Geo. 
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their belief that the party is become bankrupt, and executing a 
bond to the great seal, im the penalty of two hundred pounds, 
conditioned to verify their statement. And to prevent collusive 
commissions, ‘ if they receive any money or effects from the 
bankrupt, as a recompense for suing out the commission so 
as to receive more than their ratable dividends of the bank- 
rupt’s estate, they forfeit not only what they shall have so re- 
eelved, but their whole debt.’* ‘The affidavit and bond are de- 
livered into the bankrupt’s office, (an office ineident to the court 
of chancery,) and entry is made in the Docket-Book. This 
constitutes what is termed, striking a docket; which, in every 
instance, necessarily precedes the commission. And by an 
order of court, originating with Lord Chancellor Erskine, it is 
decreed, that a docket shall not be considered as struck, until 
entered in the docket-book ; and that ‘ if any person striking a 
docket, shall not, within four days next afier such docket shall 
be struck, order a commission to be sealed at the then next 
public seal, in case there shall be a public seal, within seven 
days after such docket shall be struck, or by a private seal, 
within eight days after the striking of such docket, and shall 
not cause the same to be sealed accordingly, then that any per- 
son may be at liberty to sue out a commission without notice 
being given to the person who shall first have applied for such 
commission.’+ The lawindispensalbly requires that the petition- 
ing creditor found his application upon a legal debt, that is, a 
debt recoverable in a court of law; for, if the debt be properly 
subject to the jurisdiction of a court of equity, it will not, how- 
ever just and indisputable, be sufficient to support a commis- 
sion.t Hence, it has been adjudged, that an assignee of abond, 
cannot pray a commission ; he not being a legal creditor.§ It 
is also explicitly declared, by the highest authority in the 
country, that if a creditor has his debtor in execution, he can- 
not petition for a commission of bankruptcy. 

hen the commission is issued, which is a matter of right, || 
and as much ex debito justici@ as a writ, it is the first duty of 
the commissioners, to require the petitioning creditor to appear 
in propria persona, to examine him concerning the nature and 
condition of his debt,** ascertain the vocation of the debtor, 
and hear evidence touching the act of bankruptcy. If the tes- 
timony adduced be clear and convincing, it is their next duty 





¥* © Blackst, Comment. 480. + Vide Lord E.’s order, 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1806. > Vid. Ex parte Hillyard, 2 Ves. 407. § Ex peg Lee, 
1 P. Wms. 782. || Ex parte Browne, 12 Ves. 63. . © Ex parte 


Wilson, 1 Atk. 212. ** Cook’s Bankr. law, 1. Vol. 7. 
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to pronounce the party bankrupt, to give notice of the fact in 
the gazette, command the personal surrender of the bankrupt 
within a limited period, and appoint three distinct days (the 
last of which must be on the forty-second day after the adver- 
tisement, unless the time be enlarged by the chancellor) for 
the meeting of the creditors to prove their respective claims, 
and select certain of their own body, in whom shall be vested, 
for common benefit, the sole management and distribution of 

xe debtor’s estate. But, if it be a point of doubt, whether or 
not the party is a trader within the meaning of the statutes, 
the chancellor will, on application, enjoin the comynissioners 
to forbear issuing any warrant of seisure against the debtor's 
effects, or summoning him to surrender before any issue on the 
question has been tried;* or the court will direct an action 
to be brought by the alleged bankrupt, and in the mean time, 
stay proceedings.t And when a commission is sued out from 
motives purely malicious, the party is at liberty either to peti- 
tion the chancellor to assign the bond, or to institute an action. 

The voluntary surrender of the bankrupt, protects him from 
arrests, arising from any civil cause of action, till his final exa- 
mination is past: but if he fail to surrender, or conform to the 
several injunctions of the statutes, he shall be deemed guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy, and shall suffer death ; and 
his goods and estate shall be distributed among his creditors. t 
if reasonable apprehension be entertained that in the interval 
between the date of the commission and last day cf surrender, 
he will abscond or conceal himself, he may be arrested under 
the warrant of any judge or justice of the peace, and his effects 
and papers be consigned to the commissioners.§ 

But unavoidable inability to surrender within the time pre- 
scribed, as sickness, &c. is good cause for petitioning the 
chancellor for an order, to permit the commissioners to appoint 

~a fresh meeting, and to take the surrender ;||_ which seems to 
have led to the decision, that an omission to surrender, if un- 
designed, is not felony. 

On his examination, the bankrupt is bound under the penalty 
of death, to make full discovery of his estate and effects, as 
well in expectancy as possession. If he conceal or embezzle 
any portion, to the amount of twenty pounds, (except the ne- 
cessary apparel for himself, his wife, and children,) or withholds 
any books or writings, with the intention to defraud his cre- 





* Ex parte Parsons, 1 Atk. 72. + Exparte Bryant, 1 Ves. and Bea. 
217, 218. 1 5 Geo. 2. c. 30. § Ibid. | 15 Ves. p. 1. 
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djtors, he is a felon without benefit of clergy, and his creditors 
shall be entitled to his property.* 

If imprisoned by the commissioners for refusing to answer, 
or for answering in an unsatisfactory manner, he may, by an 
Habeas Corpus, have the propriety of the questions, or the 
sufficiency of the answer, determined either in the chancery or 
a common law court.t And, if committed for not answering 
a question, the answer to which might subject him to a prose+ 
cution for felony, the chancellor, on the presentation of an 
Habeas Corpus, will discharge him. An illegal commitment 
is foundation for an action.t 

We shall develope the subsequent operations of the law, in 
the words of Sir William Blackstone. 


‘If the bankrupt hath made an ingenuous discovery, (of the 
truth of which there remains no reason to doubt) and hath con- 
formed in all points to the directions of the law ; and if, in con- 
sequence thereof, the creditors, or four § parts in five of them in 
number and value, (but none of them creditors for less than 201.) 
willsign a certificate to that purport ; the commissioners are then 
to authenticate such certificate under their hands and seals, 
and to transmit it to the lord chancellor: and he, on oath made 
by the bankrupt, that such certificate was obtained without fraud, 
may allow the same; or disallow it, upon cause shewn by any of 
the creditors of the bankrupt. 

‘If no cause be shewn to the contrary, the certificate is allowed of 
course; and then the bankrupt is entitled to a decent and reasonable 
allowance out of his effects, for his future support and main- 
tenance, and to put him in a way of honest industry. This allow- 
ance is also in proportion to his former good behaviour, in the 
early discovery of the decline of his affairs, and thereby giving his 
creditors a larger dividend. For, if his effects will not pay half of 
his debts, or ten shillings in the pound, he is left to the discretion 
of the commissioners and assignees, to have a competent sum al- 
lowed him, not exceeding three per cent; but if they pay ten shil- 
lings in the pound, he is to be allowed five per cent ; if twelve shil- 
lings and sixpence, then seven and a half per cent; and if fifteen 
shillings in the pound, then the bankrupt shall be allowed ten per 
cent: provided, that such allowance do not in the first case exceed 
2001. ; in the second 2501. ; and in the third 3001.|j 

‘ Besides this allowance, he has also an indemnity granted him, 





* 5 Geo. 2. c. 30. + Exparte Lingood, 1 Atk. 242. t 2 Wils. 382. 

§ By stat. 49 Geo. 3. ¢. 121. s. 13. this number is reduced to ¢hree-fifths. 

|| But, it is one of the enactments of the stat. 24 Geo, 2. ¢. 57. that if a bank- 
rupt suffer his bona fide creditors to be imposed on by debts which he is sen- 
sible are fictitious, he shall be excluded in perpetuo from all title to these mer- 
ciful provisions. And if he has given with any one of his children a marriage 
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of being free and discharged for ever from all debts owing by hira 
at the time he became a bankrupt; even though judgment shall 
have been obtained against him, and he lies in prison upon execu- 
tion for such debts; and for that, among other purposes, all pro- 
ceedings on commissions of bankrupt are, on petition, to be en- 
tered of record, as a perpetual bar against actions to be eom- 
menced on this account: though, in general, the production of 
the certificate preperly allowed shall be sufficient evidence of all 
previous proceedings.’* 


This, then, is a summary of the general plan and process 
of the laws of bankruptcy. In taking a review of those laws, 
we may observe, that, for the most part, they are distinguished 
by a spirit of great liberality, and founded on solid prmciples 
of wisdom. They give every just security to the creditor, 
consistent with the best views of the trading interest, and 
lighten the unavoidable burthens of the debtor, which would 
otherwise press upon him with a weight altogether insupport- 
able, and, perhaps, ultimately drive him to seek relief in self- 
destruction. But there are still two points which we think de- 
serve the serious attention of the legislature. 1. The punish- 
ment of death amexed to the non-surrender of a bankrupt. 
2.. The option of creditors, either to grant or refuse the certi- 
ficate, by which alone the bankrupt can hope of restoring his 
faded fortunes, and regaining that station in society which he 
held before with irreproachable integrity. With regard to the 
first point, we have but few observations to offer. It is, doubt- 
less, true, that as the principal intention of the bankrupt laws 
is to put the creditor im possession of the debtor’s effects, so 
every facility should be given tothe ascertaining the extent and 
quantity of those effects; and that as the debtor must, from 
every imaginable reason, possess the most intimate knowledge 
of his own affairs, and a perfect estimate of the extent and 
circumstances of his own property, so he should be compellable 
to afford elucidation and explanation on such topics, to those in 
whose hands the law directs the effects to be vested: but we 
cannot think, that the severest penalty known to our criminal 

jurisprudence, is cither wisely or justly inflicted on a distressed 
individual, who, from a variety of causes, no one of which even 
approximate to felony, may be induced to disobey the rigid man- 
dates of the law, and forbear to present himself before creditors 





portion of more than 1001. ata time when his effects were insufiicient to liquidate 
all his debts ; or if within a twelvemonth before he became bankrupt. Hf he 
have lost at any one time 51. or in the whole J001. by gaining or wagering, 
théu also a similar exclusion attends him, 5 Geo. 2. c. 30. 

* 2 Blackst. Com. 483. 
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who have suffered from either his imprudence or misfortune, and 
can prove sound and legitimate claims upon him, which he is 
conscious that neither his territorial, pecuniary, or other pro- 
perty, is sufficient fully to answer. On the second point, we 
have something more to say. If an individual, who, in con« 
sequence of being deeply involved in ruinous speculations, is 
declared a bankrupt, surrender himself within the time ap- 
pointed, answer all legal interrogatories with precision, truths 
and clearness make full developement of ail his effects, and 
conform, in every respect, to the express letter of the law,-—- 
surely such an individual deserves to have his merits certified 
by those who have received benefit from them. But, if the 
law deems it wise to qualify creditors to give such certificate te 
their debtors, it ought to vest them with no discretionary power 
to grant or refuse it. If the debtor be honest, and up to the 
very moment of his application for the certificate, have de- 
meaned himself with exemplary rectitude, undoubtedly he pre- 
fers a claim too strong, too palpably just, to admit the exercise 
of discretion, The circumstances are clear; the duty should 
be definite. But, as the case now stands, creditors are the 
absolute judges of their debtors—that principle which predo- 
minates in our legal eode, ‘ nemo debet esse yudex in sua pro- 
pria causa, is here effectually lost sight of. The creditor has 
full and unquestionable power to say to his unfortunate, but 
virtuous, debtor: ‘ I know that you have had to struggle with a 
long series of untoward events, and have, at last, sunk under 
the overwhelming weight of despondency—lI know that you have 
surrendered to your creditors both yourself for examination, 
and your estate for their use—that you have obeyed the laws of 
bankrupicy in every point—that you have shewn an unimpeach- 
able character,—and that you are now literally without the means 
of support; but that with an attestation of these circumstances, 
coming from your chief creditors, you might be enabled te 
again commence the career of honourable life, to advance in 
repute, and eventually reach the summit of your laudable am- 
bition; nevertheless, I have cherished two or three little pre- 
judices against you, prejudices which I know not how I have 
contracted, and I cannot relinquish my claims to the produce 
of your future exertions, the fruits of your future industry, by 
consenting to be a party to the certificate.’ 
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Arr. X— Travels through the South of France, and in the Intetior 
of the Provinces of Provence and Languedoc, in the Years 
1807 and 1808; by a Route never before performed, being 
along the Bauks of the Loire, the Isere, and the Garontie, 
through the greater Part of their Course. Made, by per- 
mission of the French Government, by Lieutenant-colonel 
Pinkney, of the North American Native Rangers. Pp. 473. 
Gale and Co. 1814. 


LirrLe more than half a year has flown by, since the Em- 
peror Napoleon swayed over the fortunes of the most powerful 
country of Europe ; a country his military and political genius 
had borne to the pinnacle of greatness, enabling her to hold in 
subjection nations, kings, we should rather say, who had for- 
merly conspired against her existence as France. The battle 
of Lodi doubled her martial renown, the thunders of Marengo 
announced the descent of peace and glory on her plains; and 
when her monarch-general advanced to the metropolis of 
Austria, the mightiness of France, and the ambition of her 
sovereign, suddenly bursting on their besotted enemies, afforded 
ample field for fearful speculation: the state of things was radi- 
cally changed, and those who had presided at the councils of 
Pilnitz, now looked forward to the period when the Neva, the 
Danube, the Manzanares, and the Tagus, might flow through 
the empire of Napoleon. 

Little more than half a year has elapsed, since the election 
of a Bourbon to the throne of France was held out as the 
precious balm that was to heal the wounds of Europe, and 
le reanimating influences through every artery of her ex- 

austed frame. The war-shaken nations sighed for the tran- 
quilities of peace, her rainbow glistened over the temples of 
Louis, her doves nestled among his lilies ; repose was dearer 
than glory, and the hearts of the French, we were told, clung 
to the man whose reign was to realize Saturnian fables. All 
our minstrels burst out into joyous rhapsodies ; songs, and 
odes, and masques celebrated the birth of the new era; Cos- 
sacks were astonished to find themselves angels; Russians be- 
came demi-gods ; and from the north to the south, from the 
east to the west, rang forth the hallelujahs of the nations for 
extinguished horrors, and descending delights —ALAS !— 

These observations arose from certain impressions left on our 
minds by the fpresent publication, which we consider, in a 
good measure, as a sort of exposé of the state of the French 
EMPIRE in regard to very many of the constituents of national 
prosperity; the state of its agriculture, its internal commerce, 
the condition of its people, &c. Of all these important sub- 
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jects, as they relate to the kingdom of France, and the con- 
sequences which the new gov ernment may produce, the state 
of things is too unsettled to admit of stable deductions. 

Mr. Pinkney is a near relation, we believe the son of the 
late ambassador of the United States to this country. At a 
very early period of his life, the desire of seeing France had in- 
corporated itself with his fondest wishes. Aland which nature, 
art, genius, and glory, all united to embellish—France, the 
paradise, in fine, of Europe, rose to his waking, sleeping vi- 
sions, and called him to her shores. About the middle of the 
summer of 1807, Lieutenant Colonel Pinkney landed at Calais, 
where he obtained his passport for the interior, and reached 
Paris by the usual route, through Montreuil, Abbeville, Amiens, 
and Clermont. A week at Paris could only enable him to form 
a very general notion of the modern Athens. During his so- 
journ in the capital, he domesticated with Mr. Younge, the 
confidential secretary of Mr. Armstrong, American ambassa- 
dor to France: and the hospitality of his host, and the loveli- 
ness of Mrs. Younge, appear to have had their due effect on 
Mi. Pinkney’s susceptibility. At Paris he was presented at 
court, and seems to have been dazzled with the splendour of 
the imperial audience. From Paris he proceeded, in company 
with Mr. Younge, his lady, (a niece of the celebrated Lally 'To- 
lendal), and Mademoiselle St. Sillery, a niece of Mrs. Younge, 
southward, through the delicious regions of Provence and Lan- 
guedoc, along the smiling banks of the Loire, the Isere, and 
Garonne, to Marseilles, where he took leave of the kind and 
lovely friends whose society had enhanced the pleasures of his 
delightful journey, and embarked for America, to which coun- 
try his private affairs imperiously called him. 

Mr. Pinkney’s design in making this tour was not that 
usually formed and acted upon by travellers. His main and 
sensible objects were to become familiar with the face and cha- 
racter of the country, the nature and species of its productions, 
and the state of its inhabitants. Travellers, generally speak'ag; 
traverse the regions, of which they pretend to furnish accounts, 
with a celerity that cannot permit any extended, discriminating, 
or luminous observations, and pass on to towns and cities, 
which they describe with the feelings of persons escaped from 
purgatory. Not so Mr. Pinkney; he went to France, not so 
much to see Paris and its other cities, as to acquire correct no- 
tions of the agriculture and scenery of the country, and the 
manners of the people. If not a profound, he is by no means 
an uninteresting, observer. If his book will not place him on 
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a level with Volney or Humboldt,* we might in justice rank 
his volume in a much higher class of productions than ‘ Stran- 
gers in France and Ireland, &e.’ 

These travels, indeed, abound with useful, interesting, and 
sometimes curious matter. Mr. Pinkney deviated from the ordi- 
nary route, and of course beheld many things not previously de- 
scribed, information on which was, nevertheless, much to be 
desired. The contents of his book are interesting and multi- 
farious; and, as they relate to a period which has been repre- 
sented as the iron age of France, we have deemed it proper to 
analyze these travels with more than usual attention, to gene- 
ralize its intelligence ; and shall now proceed to lay before our 
readers the results of our scrutiny under their distinct and ap- 
propriate heads. 

Ciimatr.—The difference of temperature between the south 
of England and the north of France is sensibly experienced at 
Calais and in its neighbourhood. The air greets the stranger 
with an unaccustomed softness, and the influence of warmer 
gales is exhibited in the superior fertility of the soil. Vegeta- 
tion is more abundant and vigorous, trees grow nearer the cliffs, 
and the Flora of Calais is more luxuriant and various than that 
of the Kentish coast. Approaching Paris, the climate im- 
proves; and between Breteuil and the capital, the vine gives 
evidence of the increasing warmth of the climate. South of 
Paris the temperature is Elysian, and the heavens present one 
cloudless expanse of bright azure, gradually deepening into the 
rich teinture of an Italian sky. The sun-set in this country is 
mentioned by Mr. Pinkney as surpassiugly glorious. In the 
departments of the Loire, the air, like that of Sheerauz, is so 
extremely dry and pure, that the inhabitants frequently repose 
under no other covering than the sky; and our traveller usually 
kept his casement open during the night. In truth, from Pa- 
ris to Marseilles, from Bourdeaux to Lyons, the climate of 
France is a isiacal union of the mildest airs, the brightest 
heavens. e rivers and streams intersecting that delicious 
regton are of a crystalline clearness; the surface of the land is 
a mixture of every pleasing variety of hill, vale, and wood; 
plants, and shrubs, and flowers, of every kind, are perpetually 
breathing forth clouds of intoxicating sweets; and the atmos- 
phere is impregnated with the fragrant vapours, that escape 
from the soil. Provence and Languedoc are the modern Pa- 
phos, and the Loire is the ‘River of Love.’ An hundred le- 





* The AMERICAN RESEARCHES of this learned traveller will form a prominent 
article us our next number. 
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ends of #mourous fame attach romantic interest to every spot 

istinguishéd by its natural beauty; the speech of the peasantry 
even is marked by traits characteristic of the country, and the 
mammets of the whole poptlation are celebrated for their singu- 
lar atid poetic ‘elegance. To conclude, the winters are short, 
and rarely severe. 

AGRICULTURE, as pursued in France, is certainly not so scien- 
tific ari employntent, nor under such strict and methodical ar- 
rangements, as English husbandry. In the neighbourhood of 
Calais, arid the northern arrondisemens, the course of the crops 
(in some places fallow, tye, and oats—in others, fallow, wheat, 
and barley) exhibits the comparative unskilfulness of the French 
farmer. the manure of lands in the vicinity of towns is furnish- 
ed from the stables, and accumulating filth of the streets. The 
gathering in thé crops is managed with less dexterity and neat- 
ness than in’ England; but the gay insouciance and buoyant 
hilarity of the French harvest-home infinitely excels the restrict~ 
ed cheerfulness of English labourers at the conclusion of the 
autumnal toils. Much of the business of French agricultute 
is entrusted to female hands. The farmjng implements are by 
no means equal to ours. The system of enclosures appears to 
gain ground with the landed proprietors generally. e€ emi- 
grés, who were permitted to return to France, have introduced 
something of the English system in agricultural processes, 
which are beginning to be conducted in a manner different 
from, and sttperior to, that formerly adopted. His majesty 
seems to have paid considerable attention to the cultivation of 
the soil; and, by holding out munificent encouragement toe 
foreigners to settle in the empire, manifested his sincere devo- 
tion to the interests of his people. The good of France was 
a phrase ever on his lips, and we do believe it sprang froin 
his heart. [ft is difficult to contend with national habits, 
and we are not at all astonished to find, that the French 
labourer is too partial to his own, to part with them all at 
once in favour of English customs. The number of great 
capitalists is small; and it sometimes happens, in conse- 
quence, that a considerable part of an extensive farm re- 
mains uncultivated for a longer or shorter period, according 
to the increase or diminution of the proprietor’s or tenant's 
ffhances. Flax and hemp are generally cultivated ; and the 
‘peasantry are enabled to supply themselves with beds, blankets, 
coats, and all kinds of household linen, from their own plan- 
tations. The corn is trodden out ina peculiar manner, Three 
or four layers are placed ona dry spot (ustally’under the central 
tree, where the labourers assemble for the a dance), the” 
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cattle are then driven over it in all directions by little girls, a 
woman being stationed in the centre to hold the reins. As 
fast as thrashed, the corn is cleared away by one party, another 
winnows it, a third heaps it, a fourth supplies fresh layers. 
The whole of these processes are conducted with the greatest 
joy and animation, the girls and women singing, the men 
occasionally resting, - to pay their gallant attentions. Our 
hearts tell us how transporting to a traveller accustomed to the 
soberer manners of his own country, must be the springy 
cheerfulness of the French peasantry ; and we should detest or 
commiserate the man who could traverse the South of France, 
during the vintage and harvest season, surrounded .by thou- 
sands of blithesome beings like these, heaven and earth laugh- 
ing around him in light, and loveliness, and possess a heart 
unkindled by this universal illumination of the spirits. 

We will farther observe to our readers, that the French 
farms being generally on a smaller and more compact scale than 
those of England, are invariably, according to Mr. Pinkney, 
maintained in a superior state of order and cleanliness. Nota 
weed is suffered to exist; enlarged knowledge, and greater 
capital are the only stimuli required by the French farmer, to 
place him on a level with the English agriculturist. The in- 
dustry he has, and surely he does not lack the ability. The 
establishment of the imperial government appears to have had 
influence on the price of land. Security of possession en- 
hanced its value greatly. In the northern ‘departments, it was 
occasionally sold at twenty Napoleons the arpent, or acre: in 
the neighbourhood of Aix and Avignon, large purchases might 
be made at the rate of five or six pounds (English) the acre. 

Roaps.—Mr. Pinkney, ordinarily intelligent and impartial, 
is, perhaps, not altogether consistent in his statements respect- 
ing the public ways of France. In one part of his book he 
complains of the roads throughout the empire being led in 
straight lines, no curving sweeps, no verdant hedges, to delude, 
to refresh the eye. Yet he, subsequently, speaks of the roads 
of France as being superior to those of England, not only in 
natural beauty and scenery, but in construction and state of re- 
pair; and accounts for this by the incessant and personal vigi- 
lance of his majesty, who, wnlike some princes we could name, 
saw ‘every thing with his own eyes.’ Nay, the author, in his 
way from Abberville to Amiens, is in perfect rapture on this 
topic; and, after informing us that nothing is wanting to quick 
travelling in France but English drivers and English carriages, 
exultingly exclaims, ‘How would a mail-coach roll upon such 
aroad!’ Public roads are for public utility; and the most nu- 
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merous portion of travellers are men of business; expedition, 
therefore, is the first thing to be eonsulted—and straight roads, 
we humbly conceive, answer this purpose better than curved 
ones, To this most essential object of national expenditure, 
the imperial government was sagaciously attentive; and every 
one, who has been in the habit of perusing the annual exposes 
of the state of the empire, will recollect the strenuousness with 
which the improvement of the old, and the ereation of new, 
roatls were commented upon, and invpressed on the mind of 
the nation. 

Manuracrures.—The peculiar views of the emperor, it is 
allowed, interfered largely with the external commerce of the 
empire. But the spirit of enterprize which was not permitted 
to exercise itself in extra-European trafic, was still usefully 
directed to domestic manufactures. The decrees, too, against 

ingland had the effect of calling forth the inventive faculties 
of the French artisans; and, in many instances, the suceeda- 
neum has permanently supplanted the use of the prohibited 
article. In the course of his journey, Mr. Pinkney mentions 
with eulogy the manufactures of cloth, carpets, silks, damasks, 
&c. established in the great towns. "At Amiens, the inhabit- 
ants complained of the dearness of the raw material, owing to 
the war, whose continuance they unanimously ascribed to the 
English ministry. 

ScrenERy.—The south of France, as a country abounding in 
all the constituents of beautiful and romantic nature, is not sur 
passed, we suppose, by any in Europe. Of the climate; we 
have previously spoken. The delicious regions through which 
Mr. Pinkney journeyed, have given frequent opportunities of 
display to this gentleman’s powers of description, and we take 
pleasure in acknowledging his skill in these matters. We shail 
only say, that every attraction that can be afforded by the com- 
ponents of lovely and picturesque scenery, are lavishly and feli- 
citously exhibited in the pastoral departments of austral France. 

STATE OF THE PEAsANTRY.—Whiatever may have been the 
partial evils of the Revolution, with regard to the great mass of 
the nation, the breaking up of the detestable old reime has 
produced the most beneficial results. The wealth that center- 
ed in the hands of the ancient proprietors, and administered to 
the profligate propensities of the Heliogabali of the Vielle Cour, 
now flows through innumerable channels; the peasant of Old 
France was a slave—the peasant of Modern France is a well- 
provided, free, and happy being. It is true that the clergy 
have lost the greater part of their enormous domains and re- 
venues;—as well as the ancient nobility ;—so much the better. 
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It has been said, that what tempests are in the physieal, revo- 
hutions are in the eee world. We subscribe to the truth 
of the assertion. ‘The swarm of locusts that devoured the vi- 
tals of the state, could only be swept away yon tremendous 
artillery and circulating lightnings of the Revolution. We 
smile at the dirty little wretches who splutter about ‘ miserable 
Frenchmen.’* It is delightful to us, also, to know, that this 
disposition of things is irreversible, and that any attempt to 
alter it would engender a fiercer-turbulence than that which 
characterised the former tornado. The leaves of the Sybilline 
volume of French polities that yet remain unread, admit of 
wonderous and portentous scannings. 

Mr. Pinkney almost universally found the peasantry well- 
lodged, well-fed, courteous, hospitable, anc intelligent; slight- 
ly taxed, and cheerfully obedient to the government. 

Tur Conseription.—Under this head we had put down 
several memoranda: but as we have had the promise of fuller 
and more circumstantial intelligence respecting the mode of 
recruiting the imperial armies, we shall reserve our observations 
for a future period. The public have been grossly, infamously 
imposed upon in this subject. 

Tue Emperor Napoikon.—The character of this illustrious 
personage opens a vast field for reflection on the past—for spe- 
culation on the future. At present we can only afford to con- 
tradict, on Mr. Pinkney’s authority, some of the idle nonsense 
that has been vented against that sovereign, principally by re- 
negades and mercenary scribblers. The wars in which Napo- 
leon was engaged have been pronounced inexpressibly burthen- 
some to his subjects—yet Mr. Pinkney, a few days after his 
landing in France, was expressly told that the taxes were re- 
markably moderate; and that, thougli the articles of life had 
been unusually high, ‘ the successes of the emperor were 
bringing every thing to their former standard.’ Again: ‘ every 
one spoke of the Revolution with execration, and of the em- 
peror with satisfaction.’ Even the emigres eulogised him, and 
Mr. Pinkney fell in with one of these persons, who, though 
his petition for the restoration of his estate had been rejected, 
declaimed at length, and in terms of high panegyric, on the 
emperor’s * vigour, inflexible love of justice, and personal at- 
tention to the administration.’ To what a prince has Louis 
succeeded ! 


Per ars 
-_—_——— 





* Search the files of the vulgar print known (where it is known) by the name 
of the ‘Times.’ The fellow who jobs it has thousands on his hands, with ail 
his impudent boasting. 
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Mr. Pinkney is an animated, sometimes elegant writer; oc- 
casionally he is obnoxious to the charge of prolixity; but his 
volume contains much useful information, and we prize it as 
affording a lively, sensible; and impartial view of France un- 
der the sway of Napoleon.— Before we quit him, we shall let 
the author speak for himself. 

Mr. P.’s connexions introduced him to society of the first 
rank in Paris, and his description of a French route is sketched 
with the hand of a proficient in the hadt ton of the most vo- 
luptuous capital in Europe. 


‘ About eight, or nearer nine, Mr. Younge and myself, with 
two or three other of the dinner company, were summoned up to 
the drawing-room. The summons itself had something peculiar. 
The doors of the parlour, which were folding, were thrown open, 
and two female attendants, dressed like vestals, and holding 
torches of white wax, summoned us by a low curtsey, and pre- 
ceded us up the great staircase to the doors of the anti-chamber, 
where they made another salutation, and took their station on 
each side. The anti-chamber was filled with servants, who were 
seated on benches fixed to the wall, but who did not rise on our 
entry. Some of them were even playing at cards, others at 
dominos, and all of them seemed perfectly at their ease. The 
anti-chamber, opened by an arched door-way into a handsome 
room lighted by a chandelier of the most brilliant cut glass; the 
pannels of the room were very tastily painted, and the glasses 
on each side very large, and in magnificent frames. The further 
extremity of this room opened by folding-doors into the principal 
drawing-room, where the company were collected. It was bril- 
liantly lighted, as well by patent lamps, as by a chandelier in the 
middle. The farniture had a resemblance to what I had seen in 
fashionable houses in England. The carpet wasof red baise with 
a Turkish border, and figured in the middle like an harlequin’'s 
jacket. The principal novelty was a blue ribbon which divided 
the room lengthways, the one side of it being for the dancers, the 
other for the card-players. The ribbon was supported at proper 
distanees by white staves, similar to those of the court ushers. 

‘ The bail had little to distinguish it from the bails of Eng- 
land and America, except that the ladies danced with infinitely 
more skill, and therefore with more grace. The fashionable 
French dancing is exactly that of our operas. They are all figu- 
rantes, and care not what they exhibit, so as they exhibit their 
skill. I could not but figure to myself the confusion of an Eng- 
lish girl, were she even present at a French assembly. Yet so 
powerful is habit, that not only did the ladies seem insensible, 
but even the gentlemen, such as did not dance, regarded them 
with indifference. [ 

‘ Cotillons and waltzes were the only dances of the evening. 
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The waltzes were danced in couples, twenty or thirty at a time. 
The measure was quick, and all the parties seemed animated, I 
cannot say that I saw any thing indecorous in the embraces of 
the ladies and their partners, except in the mere act itself; but 
the waltz will never become a current fashion in England , or 
America. 

‘ There is no precedency in a French assembly, except amongst 
the military. This is managed with muchdelicacy. Every group 
is thrown as much as possible into a circle. ‘The tables are all 
circular, and cotillons are chiefly preferred from havi ing this 
quality. 

‘ I did not join the card-players; there were about half a dozen 
tables, and the several parties appeared to play very high. When 
the game, or a certain number of games were over, the parties 
rose from their seats, and bowing to any whom they saw near 
them, invited them to succeed them in their seats. These invita- 
tions were sometimes accepted, but more frequently declined. The 
division of the drawing-room, set apart for the cari|-players, 
served rather as a promenade for the company who did not dance : 
they here ranged themselves in a line along the ribbon, and criti- 
cised the several dancers. Some of these spectators seemed most 
egregious fops. One of them, with the exception of his linen, 
was dressed completely in purple silk or satin, and another in a 
rose-coloured silk coat, with white satin waistcoat’ and small- 
clothes, and white silk stockings. The greater part of the ladies 
were dressed in fancy habits from the antique. Some were 
sphinxes, some vestals, some Dians, half a dozen Minervas, and a 
score of Junos and Cleopatras. One girl was pointed out to me 
as being perfectly al Anglaise. Her hair, perfectly undressed, was 
combed off her forehead, and hung down her back in its full 
length behind. She rewinded me only of a school boy playing 
without his hat. 

‘ We were summoned to the supper table about three in the 
morning. ‘This repast was a perfect English dinner. Soup, fish, 
poultry, and ragouts, succeeded each other in almost endless va- 
riety. A fruit-basket wags served round by the servants together 
with the bread-basket, and a small case of liqueurs was placed at 
every third plate. Some of these were contained in glass figures 
of C upids, in which ease, in order to get at the liqueur, it was ne- 
eessary to break off a small globule affixed to the breast’ of the 
figure. The French confectioners are more ingenious than deli- 
cate in these contrivances; but the FPrench ladies seem ‘better 
pleased with such eonceits in proportion to their intelligible ‘re- 
ferences. Sgmeof these naked Cupids, which were perfect in all 
their pats, were handed from the gentlemen to the ladies, and 
from the ladies to each other, and as freely examimed and ‘criti 
eised, as if they had been paintings of birds. The gentlemen, 
upon their parts, were equally as facetious upon the naked /Ve- 
nuses; and a swan, aflixed to a Leda, was the! lucky source of 


| 
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innumerable pleasant questions. and answers. Every thing, in a 
word, is tolerated, which can in any way be passed into an equi- 
vogue. Their conversation in this respect resembles their dre’s— 
no matter how thin that covering may be, so that there be one. 

‘So much fora French assembly or fashionable rout, which 
certainly excels an English one in elegance and fancy, as muchas 
it falls short of it, in substantial mirth. The French, it must be 
confessed, infinitely excel every other nation in all things con- 
nected with spectacle, and more or less this speetacle pervades all 
their parties. They dance, they,converse, they sing, for exhi- 
bition, and as if they were on the stage. Their conversation, 
therefore, has frequently more wit than interest, and their dancing 
more vanity than mirth. They seem, in both respects to want 
that happy carelessness which pleases by being pleased. A French- 
woman is a figurante even in her chit-chat.’ 


We were much pleased with Mr. Pinkney’s account of Avig- 
non, once the seat of the Popes, and celebrated as the scene 
of -Petrarca’s amours. 


‘ The situation of this city is in a plain, equally fertile and 
beautiful, about fifteen miles in breadth and ten in length. °On 
the south and east it is circled by a chain of mountains. The 
plain is divided into cultivated fields, in which are grown wheat, 
barley, saffron, silk, and madder. ‘The cultivation is so clean 
and exact, as to give the grounds the appearance of a garden. 
As the French farms are usually on a small scale, they are in- 
variably kept cleaner than those in England and America. Not « 
weed is suffered to remain on the ground. The French want 
nothing but a more enlarged knowledge, and a greater capital, 
to rival the English husbandmen. They have the same industry, 
and take perhaps more pride in the appearance of their fields. 
This detailed attention greatly improves the face of the country , 
for miles succeeding miles it has the air of a series of parks and 
gardens. The English mansion is alone wanting to complete the 
beauty of the scenery. From the high ground in the city nothing 
can be finer than the prospect over the plain and surrounding 
country. The Rhone is there seen rolling its animated stream 
through meadows covered with olive-trees, and at the foot of 
hills invested with vineyards. The ruined arches of the old 
bridge carry the imagination back into the ancient history of the 
town. On the opposite side of the Rhone are the sunny plains 
of Languedoc, which, when refreshed by the wind, breathe 
odours and perfumes from a thousand wild berbs and flowers. 
Mont Ventoux, in the province of Dauphiny, closes the prospect 
to the north; its high summit covered with snow, whilst its sides 
are robed in all the charms of vegetable nature. On the east are 
the abrupt rocks and precipices of Vaucluse, distant about five 
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leagues, and which complete, as it were, the garden wall around 
Ariqnon and its territory. 

* The climate of Avignon, though so strangely inveighed against 
by Petrarch, is at once healthy and salu rious. There are certainly 
very rapid transitions from extreme heat to extreme cold ; but 
from this very circumstance, neither the intensity of the heat nor 
of the cold, is of sufficient duration to be injurious to health or 
pleasure, The air, except in actual tain, is always dry, and the 
sky is an etherial Itatian blue, scarcely ever obscured by a cloud. 
When the rains come on they age very violent, but fall at, once. 
The sun then bursts out, and the face of nature appears more 
gay, animated, and splendid, than before. I do not remember, 
that amongst all the pictures of the great masters, I have ever 
seen a landscape in which a southern country was represented 
after one of these showers. Homer has described it with equal 
force and beauty, in one of his similes ; but as the book is not 
before me, I must refer to the memory of the classic reader. 

‘ There is one heavy detraction, however, from the excellence 
of the Avignonese climate. This is the wind denominated the 
Vent de Bize. The peculiar situation of Avignon, at the mouth 
of a long avenue of mountains, gives rise to this wind: it 
collects in the narrow charmel of the mountains, and bursts, as 
from the mouth of a barrel, on the town and plain. Its violence 
certainly exceeds what is common in European climates ; but it 
is considered as healthy, and it very rarely does any considerable 
damage. Augustus Cesar was so persuaded of its salutary cha- 
racter, that he deified it, as it were, by raising an altar to it, 
under the name Of the Circian wind. The winters of Avignon, 
however, are sometimes rendered by it most distressingly cold. 
The Rhone is frequently covered with ice sufficiently strong to 
support loaded carts, and the olive-trees sometimes perish to 
thew roots. 

Avignon is surrounded by walls built by successive popes ; 
thy still remain in perfect beauty and preservation, and much 
augment, particularly in a distant view, the beauty of the town. 
They are composed of free-stone, are flanked at rezular distances 
with square towers, and surmounted with battlements. . The 
public walks are round the foot of this wall. The alleys fronting 
the river, and which are bordered by nobf elms, are. the sum- 
mer promenade: here all the fashion of the city assemble in the 
evening, and-walk, and sport, and romp. on the banks. In the 
winter, the public walk is on the opposite side. The fields like- 
wise have their share; and the environs being na beauti- 
ful, the spectacle, on a summer's evening, bs gay a aaa dbiehtful 
in the extreme.’ 


At Boulogne Mr. P. met with a veteran soldier, 


‘ Who had been in the battle of Marengo. He gave mea very 
lively account of the conduct of that extraordinary man, the French 
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emperor, in this grand event of his life. His expression was, 
that he looked over the battle as.if looking. upon a chess-board: 
that he made it a rule never to engage personally, till he saw the 
whole plan of the battle in e*ecution: that he would then’ ride 
alternately to ea¢gh division, and encotrage them by fighting 
awhile with them: that he visited all the sick and wounded’ sol- 
diers the day after the battle, inquired into the nature of their 
wound, where and how it was received; and if there weré: any 
circumstances of peculiar merit or peculiar distress, noted it down 
and invariably acted wpen this memorandum : that he punished 
adultery in a soldier's wife, if they were both in the camp, by the 
death of the woman; if the offending was not in the field, and 
therefore not within the reach of a court-martial, the soldier had 
a divorce on simple proof of the offence before any mayor or ma- 
gistrate. I demanded of this veteran, pointing to the flotilla, 
when the emperor intended to invade England? He perceived the 
smile which accompanied this question, and instantaneously, with 
a fierce look of suspicion and resolution, demanded of me my 
passport. Though the abruptness of his conduct startled me, I 
could not but regard him with some admiration. A long, thin, 
spare figure of fifty-five, was so sensible of the honour of his 
country, as to take fire even at a jest at it, as at a personal insult. 
It is to this spirit that France owes half her victories.’ 


At Montreuil, our author had ordered himself to be called at 
an early hour of the morning, wishing to reach Paris as soon 
as possible ; . 

‘ But was awakened previous to the appointed time by some 
still earlier travellers—a very numerous detachment of conscripts, 
who were on their march for the central depét of the department. 
The greater part of them were boys, and were merry and noisy in 
a manner characteristic of the French youth. Seeing me at the 
window, one of them struck up a very lively reveiiiée, and was 
mmmediately jeined by others, who composed their marching band. 
They were attended, and their baggage carried, by a peculiar kind 
of cart—a platform erected on wheels, and on which they ascended 
when fatigued. The vehicles were prepared, the horses harness- 
ed, and the young conscripts impatiently waiting for the word to march. 

* * * ® * * 


‘1 mounted my horse, and followed the conscripts, whe, with 
drum and fife, were merrily but regularly marching before me. 
‘The regularity of the’march continued only till they got beyond 
the town, and down the hill, when the musie ceased, the ranks 
broke, and every one walked or ran as he pleased.’ - 


The imperial audience is then described by our intelligent 
traveller: 
“T had resolved not to Teave Paris without seeing the emperor ; 
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and being informed that he was to hold:an audience on the fol- 
lowing day, I applied to Mr. Younge to procure my formal intro- 
duction. With this purpose we waited upon General Armstrong, 
who sent my name to the grand chamberlain with the necessary 
formalities, This formality is a certificate under the hand of the 
ambassador, that the person soliciting the inffoduction has been 
introduced at his own court, or that, according to the best know- 
ledge of the ambassador, he is not a merchant—a negociant ac- 
tuel. It may be briefly observed, however, that the French nego- 
tiant answers better to the English mechanic, than to the honour- 
able appellation, merchant——General Armstrong promised me a 
very interesting spectacle in the imperial audience. ‘ It’s the 
most splendid court in Europe,’ said he: ‘ the Court of London, 
and even of Vienna, will not bear a comparison with it. Every 
one agreed in the justice of this remark, and my curiosity was 
strongly excited. 

‘On the appointed day, about three o'clock, Mr. Younge ac- 
companied me to the palace, where we were immediately con- 
ducted to a splendid saloon, which is termed the ambassadors’ 
hall. Refreshments were here handed rownd to the company, 
which was very numerous, and amongst them many German 
princes in their grand court dress. The conversation became very 
general; those who had seen Napoleon describing him to those 
who were about to be introduced. Every one agreed that he was 
the most extraordinary man that Europe had produced in: many 
centuries, and that even his appearance was in no slight degree 
indicative of bis character. ‘ He possesses an eye,’ said one gen- 
tleman, ‘ in whic Lavater might have understood an hero.’ Mr. 
Younge confirmed this observation, and prepared me to regard 
him with more than common attention. 

‘ The doors of the saloon were at length thrown open, and | 
some of the officers of the grand chamberlain, with white wands 
and embroidered robes and scarfs, bowing low to the company, 
invited us, by waving their staves, to follow them up the grand 
staircase. Every one now arranged themselves in pairs, behind 
their respective ambassadors, and followed the ushers in proees- 
sion, according to the precedence of their respective countries, 
the imperial, Spanish, and Neapolitan ambassadors forming the 
van. ‘The staircase was lined on both sides with grenadiers of the 
legion of honour, most of whom, privates as well as officers, 
were arrayed in the order. The ofticers, as.we passed, exchanged 
salutes with the ambassadors; and as the imperial ambassador, 
who led the procession, reached the door of the anti-chamber, 
two trumpeters on each side played a congratulatory flourish. 
The ushers who had led us so far, now took their stations on each 
side the door, and others, in more splendid habits, succeeded 
them in the office of conducting us. 

‘ We now entered the unti-chamber, in which was stationed 
the regular, guard of the palace. We were here saluted both by 
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privates and officers, the imperial guard being considered as part 
of the household. From the anti-chamber we passed onwards 
through nearly a dozen most splendid apartments, and at length 
reached the presence-chamber. 

« My eyes were instantly in search of the emperor, who was 
at the further extremity, surrounded by a numerous circle of 
officers and counsellors. The circle opened on our arrival, and 
withdrew behind the emperor. ‘The whole of our company now 
ranged themselves, the ambassi:dors in front, and their several 
countrymen behind their respective ministers. 

‘ Napoleon now advanced to the imperial ambassador, with 
whom, when present, he always begins the audience. I had now 
an opportunity to regard him attentively. His person is below 
the middle size, but well gomposed ; his features regular, but in 
their tout ensemble stern and commanding ; his complexion sallow, 
and his general mien military. He was dressed very splendidly in 
purple velvet, the coat and waistcoat embroidered with gold bees, 
and with the grand star of the Legion of Honour worked into 
the coat, 

‘ He passed no one without notice, and to all the ambassadors 
he spoke once or twice. When he reached General Armstrong, 
he asked him, whether America could not live without foreign 
commerce as well as France? and then added, without waiting 
for his answer, ‘ there is one nation in the world, which must be 
taught by experience, that her merchants are not necessary to the 
existence of all other nations, and that she cannot hold us all in 
commercial slavery : England is only sensible in her compters.’ 

‘ The audience took up little less than two hours, after which the 
emperor withdrew intoan adjoining apartment ; and the company 
departed in the same order, and wjth the same appendages, as 
upon their entrance.’ 











Art. XI.—Klopstock and his Friends. A Series of Familiar Letters, 
written between the years 1750 and 1808. ‘Translated from the 
German, with a Biographical Introduction, by Miss Benger. 
Octavo. Pp. 309. Colburn. 1814. . 


Kopsrock, the celebrated author of the Messiah, has left 
a memory, which, by his enthusiastic countrymen, is handed 
to posterity with sacred veneration; and, as the sublimity,of 
his niuse is acknowledged throughout every polished country, 
may we not Y serseanny to find many persons, in Great Britain, 
who will be desirous to study the mind of this great man, as 
unfolded to observation by a series of familiar letters ? 

In acorrespondence, where thought communes with thought, 
where the heart speaks to the heart, where the inmost soul, 
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confidentially, exposes its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, 
we tince the real character, and behold the intuitive sensibilities 
of unsophisticated man ! 

These letters contain an outline of Klopstock’s life, for a 
period of more than fifty years. The correspondence is limited 
to few persons, and, consequently, possesses a unity of 
design, which, as it were, associates the parties into, one 
friendly circle, displaying the native frankness of a family 
fireside, divested of its tedium and insipidity. The originals 
of the le tters now in translation before us, were earefully col- 
lated by Klamer Schmidt, the intimate friend of Klopsteck, as 
well as a writer of no mean celebrity; and they were so col- 
fated from papers in the possession of Klopstock’s widow, and 
the posthumous MS. of his oldest correspondents. These are 
given to Germany, as the offering of friendship at the shrine of 
patriotism ; and national sympathy eherishes, while it applauds, 
the precious gift. 

Miss Benger tells us, in her preface to the translation, ‘ that 
the interesting Memoirs * of Miss Smith secured to Klopstock 
the affections of all her. readers ; ; and, indeed, it frequently 
happens, that persons whose admirers were confined to select 
cireles, acquire posthumous fame, from the simple testimo- 
nials that flow from truth and nature, in support of departed 
worth and genius. 

Klamer Schmidt, who has been very sp: aring in his biography, 
but who writes from indubitable authority, speaks thus of Klop- 
stock’s father. * Whatever he wrote, was, like himself, frank, 
manly, and independent; he indulged in the arbitrary use of 
French or Latin words, which, mingled with German, formed 
a sort of mosaic style of whimsical singularity, His letters 
were truly characteristic; but, as most of them referred to 
family affairs, or to obstiire books on obsolete subjects, and, 
as thev had frequently too controversial an aspect, they were 
generally found to be unfit for publication.’ 

This old gentleman was proud of his son, and still” more 
proud of the Messiah. The last years of his life were emsbit- 
tered with care and sickness; but under this suffering, he dis- 
played the firmness of a philosopher, with the fortitude of a 
christian; and, finally, expired with patriarchal piety and saint- 
like resignation. 


—_ 





* It is impossible to advert to this publication, without observing, that Mis: 
Smith, with all ber personal graces, and exttaordinary attainments, her sim 
plicity, mode#iy, and magnanimity, was precisely suth a being“as Klopstowk 
would have been proud to celebrate 
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. These virtues in. the father were powerfully attested by the 
filial veneration of the son, whose letter on his father’s death, 
abounding with exquisite touches of genuine grief, forms a 
noble menument to departed virtue. 


‘ Of an opposite cast to this patriarchal correspondent, is’ his’ 
néphew, the volatile, fantastic Schmidt, the votary of Anacreon 
and Horace, and yet the professed panegyrist of Kiopstock. In one 
of his letters, the reader will find a description of his character, 
drawn by himself, which, as Klamer Schmidt intimates, is a cor- 
rect resemblance. 

‘ From childhood he had associated with Klopstock as his dear- 
est friend, and was the first to recognize, and to proclaim, his 
cousin’s superior genius. Yet, in the following correspondence, 
it will appear, that he avows for Gleim a preference he had never 
felt for Kiopstock. ‘Though born to affluence, he spent some years 

Langasalve, in a retirement unsuited to his taste, which gave 
no scope to his talents, and where his chief solace appears to have 
been.the society of his sister, the beautiful Fanny, so passionately 
beloved—so fondly celebrated by the author of The Messiah: 

‘ Like his two correspondents, Schmidt was a poet, but distin- 
guished from both by a playful tone of raillery, which was some~ 
times indulged at their expense; he often smiles at the fine poeti- 
cal phrenzy of Klopstock, nor doés even Gleim, for whom, he 
professes a degree of regard little short of adoration, always es- 
cape his archness. But his sprightly vein affords such an agree- 
able relief te the sentimental pensiveness of Klepsteck, that we 
are disposed to allow for the indulgence of his favourite propen- 
sity—and it is not without dissatisfaction that we so soon lose 
sight of him in the correspondence. Of the circumstances which 
led to this estrangement, no particulars are communicated ; but 
we accidentally learn, that Schmidt finally fixed his residence at 
Weimar, and died there in 1807, three years after his early friends 
Klopstock and Gleim had paid the debt of nature. 

‘The sister of Schmidt, the accomplished Fanny, next claims 
attention; and though we find but two of her letters in the col- 
lection, and those are too short to enable us to form any opinion 
of her character, yet having heard of her so often, we dre gra- 
tified with even so trifling a specimen of her style and sentiments. 

‘ From these two billets it is easy to discover that she was cnl- 
tivated, and accustomed to literary conversation; but though the 
enamoured Klopstock is pleased to call her a Sévigné, it is surely 
rather by contrast than comparison, that she excites any recollec- 
tion of that charming ae Fanny became acquainted with 
the poet at Langasalze i in 1748, during his residence in the Weiss 
family. From that period hes was the object of his idolatry; and 
to use the werds of Klamer Schmidt, inspired him with a pussion 
which tinged with gloom four brilliant years of his life.” Panny 
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gave her hand in 1753 to a merchant in Kisenach, of whom her 
brother observed with his usual point, that he had not only sense 
and good humour, but a handsome person, and was consequently m 
possession of every requisite to make a reasonable discreet woman happy. 

‘ Margaret Muller, the delightful Meta, is already perfectly 
known, and it only remains to add, that of her too few letters, 
not one has been suppressed, since even in writing on the most 
trifling occasion, she has a native charm that is all her own, and 
irresistibly inspires sympathy and affection. 

‘The most interesting correspondent after Meta is Gleim the 
poet, the scholar, the man of taste, the honorable confident and 
bosom counsellor of all his friends. He was born in 1715, ata 
place near Halberstadt, on the banks of the Selke, and but two 
miles distant from Quedlinburg, the native place of Klopstock. 
In their boyish days, however, they had no intercourse. Gleim, 
who was some years the elder, was sent for education to Werni- 
grade, and probably never heard of his future friend till he had 
entered the lists of fume. His parents were eminent for worth 
and wisdom, gnd Gleim, like every other poet of that age in 
Germany, was equally distinguished for filial piety. 


[ To be continued. | 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
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THEOLOGY, 


Art. 1—A Combined View of the Prophecies of Daniel, Esdras, and 
St. John; shewing that all the Prophetic Writings are formed 
upon one Plan; accompanied by an explanatory Chart. Also, 
a minute Explanation of the Prophecies of Daniel; together 
with Critical Remarks upon the Interpretations of preceding 
Commentators, and more particularly upon the Systems of Mr. 
Faber and Mr.Cunningham. By James Hatley brere, Esq. hb 
vol. 8vo. Pp. 476. Hatchard, 1815. 


We present our readers with the consideration of a volume, 
which assumes the aspect of extraordinary novelty. It is no less 
than the novelty of reducing prophecy to a classic system. 

Wonderful age! how abounding in illusive science! how rich 
in speculative philosophy! 

Mr. Frere—the new professor—has introduced a table, which 
he styles, ‘A general Plan and Arrangement of the Prophecies of 
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Daniel, Esdras, and St.John.’ It commences with the book of 
the Revelation of St, John, A.D. 96; and proceeds, like a 
logical tree, to the Millenium ; and, from the period of the coms 
mencement of the temporal kingdom of Christ, throughout a va- 
riety of other nated periods, until it reach the period of the 
perfection of the kingdom of Christ. This arrangement is: inge- 
niously called a ‘unity of plan,’ to pervade the whele interpreta 
tion given of the prophetic writings. 

By the adoption of this rule, we are assured, that, in addition 
to those already established by former commentaters, prophecy 
will be admitted to be, what it undoubtedly ie in reality, ew 
system; and that the great opprobrium of the subject, which is 
its uncertainty, will be, in a great measure, removed: for, the 
stricter the rules by which a commentator is confined, the greater 
must be the difficulty of giving any false interpretation that shall 
wear the appearance of truth. 

This work was put to press so early as the month of March, 
1814; but, as it did not appear until after Bonaparte had left 
France to settle in Italy, Mr. Professor Frere has been, compelled 
to speak of that, as a past EvENT, which he had designed to 
speak of as one that would, UNDOUBTEDLY, BR SHORTLY ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 

2 Esdras, xii. 34—‘ The period in which the earth is refreshed, 
being delivered from the violence of the eagle, and in which the 
people of Ged are made joyfal, until the coming of the day of jwdg~ 
ment.’ 

Nothing can be more clear than the Professor Frere’s conclud- 
ing paragraph to his indefatigable labours : 


‘ I have myself’—he tells us—‘ endeavoured to shew, that from 
v. 21 to 40, has been already accomplished in the life of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte; but, if the selection here given should not ap- 
pear satisfactory, we must, if we would preserve consistency of 
mterpretation, wait till some other individual shall arise, in whom 
ali the particulars of this prophecy shall be more aecurately and 
satisfactorily fulfilled.’ 


This is a most cheering consolation, very modestly administered. 
We read nearly five hundred pages on the fulfilment of Prophecies, 
to learn, that, if we are not convinced by what is. past, we have 
nothing to do, but wait patiently for that which is to coms, 

Exquisite logician! 


Aat. 2.—The Athanasian Creed examined. By the Rev. John Den- 
nis, A. B. late of Exeter College, Oxford. 24mo. Pp. 16. Ali 
booksellers. ISQP5. 


Wry is the frequent omission of this creed permitted in our 
church service? There is one person ofthe Father, another ofthe 
Car. Rev. Vor. I. February, 1815. 2D 
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Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the 
Father, of ‘the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one, the glory 
equal, and the majesty eternal. 

Mr. Dennis originally published this discourse anonymously, be- 
cause he had been informed, that, in the pending Trinitarian con- 
troversy, Unitarians refuse to read any production which, from 
perceiving the author's name subjoined, they infer to be written 
on the Trinitarian side of the question. 

The author presents himself in the character of a good christ- 
ian, and exemplary minister of the church of England. He quotes 
passages from scripture, on which each distinct clause of the 
creed is founded. 


? 


Art.3.—A few Plain Thoughts on the Liturgy of the Church of 
England ; with the View of explaining and promoting its ra- 
tional Use and spiritual Design. By the Rev. C. Daubeny, 
LL.D. Archdeacon of Sarum, 24mo. Pp. 34. Robinson & Co. 
1815. 


A most excellent moral and religious discourse, on the attri- 
butes of the Common Prayer ; comprehending the religious hope, 
that pious and zealous ministers, communing with a ‘devout and 
fervent congregation, may promote the honour of God, the sal- 
vation of individuals, and the prosperity of the kingdom.— 
Amen! 





Art. 4.—Select Portions of the New Version of Psalms, for every 
Sunday throughout the Year; with the principal Festivals and 
Fasts: for the Use of Parish Churches. The Words selected 
by the Rev. George Hay Drummond; the Music selected, 
adapted, and composed, by Edward Miller, Mus.Doc. Witha 
Selection of Hymns, for particular Occasions. @4mo. Pp. 140. 
Scatchard and Co. 1814. 


Tuts is the twenty-second rapid edition of a very pleasing col- 
lection of psalmody; and will, no doubt, be very acceptable to 
every devout christian. 





POETRY. 


Arr. 5.—Lothaire; a Romance, in Six Cantos, with Notes. By 
Robert Gilmour. 1 vol. 12mo, Pp. 210. Cowrie. 1915. 


Prerry, roqgantic, and interesting. We cannot commend the 
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beginning of this tale of chivalry; but, as it advances, it im- 
proves. ‘The tournament. is neatly described in tolerably flowing 
verse. The moral is good. 


In the knightly combat, Heaven, by means of a cloak and 
battle-axe, aids the cause of innocence; Lothaire avenges his 
murdered father; recovers his inheritance; marries the lady of 
the castle, the beautiful Edwina; and the author may be said to 
conclude, with Shakespeare, that, « All's well that ends well.’ 


Art. 6.—The Only Child: a Poem, in Two Cantos. 12mo, 
Pp. 44. E. Wilson. 1814. 


Tnis impressive little tale is dedicated to an amateur poet of 
no mean stamp—Mr. Wilson Croker; and, although the subject 
of seduction has nothing novel to give it éclat, we cannot refuse 
our approbation to the author, for the simple and pathetic beau- 
ties with which he has adorned his narrative of woe. It con- 
cludes— 


* High beat her breast,—as thro’ the leafless dell, 
Her eye discern’d her home, her native cell; 
Stung to the quick, she wildly gaz’d around, 
And faint and weary, sunk upon the ground ; 
The melting objects fail’d her swimming sight, 
And the dear landscape trembled into night, 

A passing neighbour with indulgent eye, 
Rais'd the faint wand’rer to a shelter nigh ; 
Scarce knew the object of his kindness now, 
Grief had so deeply furrow'd o'er her brow ; 
She knew the face, but gather'd from his eye, 
She dar’d not far the hidden tale descry : 
Suspence at length the secret fetters burst, 

And with fix’d eye she stood to meet the worst : 
The worst she heard,—'twas not for man to throw 
A darker colour on her speechless woe : 

She hugg’d her infant, but its piteous wail, 
Pass'd as unheeded as the eastern gale ; 

Still Nature fail’d to grant the last release, 

To sink her suff’rings in the balm of peace ; 
Life in her breast still held a little sway, 

A ray of sunshine in December's day! 

She wander’d onward to the woodbin'd door, 
But seem’d to know the native cot no more; 
She heeded not the stream that bubbled by, 
Unmov'd she heard the sweet bird’s melody : 


2D 2 
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Onward she roam'd, and huge’d her little store, 

But hugg’d a corpse, where life-blood flow'’d no more ; 
She stopp’d not with the village maid to mourn, 

She heeded less the black return of scorn. 

In thought bewilder’d as she mov'd her flight, 

The hast’ning sun-set told approaching night ; 

While the rude east wind, howling far around, 

Beat on the hovels with a clatt’ring sound; 

With hurried gait she bore the tempest drear, 

Till shrieks of wildness struck her vacant ear ; 

They broke the spell, her brain resum’d its seat, 

She wept, she stumbled at the stranger's feet. 

‘ Poor fool, twas but astreamlet,—oh! the sweets 
Of home—repose—hark! ‘tis my pulse that beats ; 
Oh! murder’d hope!—hark ! hark !—who’'s there? that voice— 
Conte, sit thee here—come doff thy cloak—draw close— 
Julia will dry thee!'—‘ Julia! Oh! my God! ~ , 
My poor, poor father!’ 

The sleep of death o’erwhelm'd her as she spoke, 

She struggled, fainted, died beneath the stroke. 

Oh! splendid robber of a virgin’s name, 

List, as you prize your present, future fame; 

Tho’ in your breast love's vivid splendours play, 

And hopes of conquest light you on your way; 

View some deluded maid's last moments, go— 

Mark well her dumb, unutterable woe ; 

Think on the day, when from the yawning tomb, 

All shall revive, to meet their final doom : 

Improve the few, the precious moments giv'n, 

Or meet thy victim at the bar of heav'n !’ 





EDUCATION. 


Art. 7—The School Speaker; consisting of Poetical and Prosaic 
Pieces, Orations, Dialogues, &c. Introductory, Appropriate, 
and Interesting ; selected from the best Writers, for the Use 
and Improvement of Young Persons of both Sexes. By 
Thomas Carpenter, author of ‘ the Scholar's Spelling Assistant,” 
* Youth’s Guide to Business,” &c. 24mo. Pp. 172. Law and 
Co. 1815, 


Turs excellent moral compilation is classed under three distinct 
heads; Poetry——Prose—Dialogue. The subjects are either di- 
dactic, narrative, descriptive, or pathetic ; the whole preceded 
Pe instructions on the art of correct pronunciation and harmonious 

elivery. 


Our approbation is brief—* good wine heeds no bush.’ 
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Arr. 8—French Pronunciation, Alphabetically Exhibited, with 
Spelling Vocabularies, and new Fables, ‘French and English. 
By C. Gros, 24mo. Pp. 115. Law and'Co. 1815, 


A very useful elementary treatise. We have not seen many 
better calculated to convey correct sound, and to assist pronuncia- 
tion. 





Art. 9.—An Easy System of Short-Hand; upon an entirely new 
Plan, founded on long Practical Experience: from ‘its Sim- 
plicity and Facility of acquirement, peculiarly adapted for 
Persons who study by themselves, by which Short-hand may 
be learned in half the time it could by any other Publication. 
Illustrated with Plates. By James Mitchell, M. A. 24mo. 
Pp.72. G.andS. Robinson. 1815. 


Tue science of short-hand writing is a late discovery ; but the 
invention may be traced to writers of the remotest antiquity. 
Formerly, indeed, abbreviations were used as mere aids to me- 
mory, either in committing to writing the rapidity of thought, 
or, of taking notes from any public orator; by which practice, 
the substance and peculiarities wete preserved, and subsequently 
arranged. But, now, a skilful short-hand writer can give, with 
accuracy, to the press, a verbatim speech, from our speakers in 
parliament, in the courts of judicature, or otherwise. 

The author of the present system is self-taught from the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. He undertook the acquirement to assist 
his own private studies, to enable him to take notes and memo- 
randums at public lectures, to make extracts from books, &c. ; 

ut for the last twelve years, he has carefully arranged such ma- 
terials, as experience assured him would unite perspicuity with 
brevity and simplicity. Having thus founded principles, purely 
his own, and having been successful in communicating his dis- 
covery to a number of pupils, he is desirous to facilitate the means 
of general communication, 

It is certain, that most treatises on short-hand, appear to be 
more calculated for the improvement than for the acquirement of 
the art, Let us consider our author's principles. 


‘ The object of short-hand, being to render writing as ex- 
peditious as possible, the rational principles on which it is founded, 
are— 

‘1. To leave out as many of the letters usually written as 
can be done, consistent with legibility, so.as to leave the number 
to be written as small as possible. 

‘ 2. To use for those letters the characters most easily made. 
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‘In carrying the first principle into effect, we are to use in short 
hand, such letters only, as are absolutely necessary to make up the 
sound of the words, or to suggest them to the mind. 

‘ Vowels being only simple articulate sounds, though the con- 
nectives of consonants, and are employed in every word, and 
every syllable, are not necessay to be inserted m the middle of 
words, because the consonants, if fully pronounced, with the 
assistance of connection, will always discover the meaning of a 
word, and make the writing perfectly legible. This mode of 
writing, by leaving out the vowels, is not peculiar to short-hand, 
but is used. in the Hebrew, Arabic, and most Eastern languages. 

‘In many cases, also, when the vowel is not strongly accented 
in the beginning or end of a word, it may be omitted, and after 
considerable practice in short-hand, it may always be done when 
following a public speaker. 

‘ When dipthongs or tripthongs occur, only one vowel is to be 
expressed, being that which agrees best with the pronunciation. 

‘ All silent consonants are also to be left out. 

‘By the above rules, man must be written mn; law, la ; light 
must be written /t; might, mt; and psalm, sm. 

* When two consonants have a simple sound, and may be 
changed for one, it is to be done. Thus enough is to be written 
enf ; laugh, If. 

*A consonant which in long-hand is repeated, in short-hand need 
only be written once. Thus omitted, omtd ; better, bir ; stammer, 
stmr. 

‘Asall rules are best understood by exemplification, we shall now 
give a specimen of the manner of spelling recommended ; using 
only single letters for those words, for which, when alone, those 
letters in short-hand uswally stand.’ 

The author's exemplification is clear and concise, and leads 
to the apprepriation of propositions and terminations ; the short- 
hand alphabet follows. These lessons being repeatedly practised, 
till they beeome fully impressed on the memory, the student is 
invited to familiarize himself to writing in short-hand eha- 
raeters, which are simplified to his adoption by aecompanying 
plates. This study is succeeded by another, on joining short- 
hand characters together, which is, progressively, demonstrated 
by plates. ‘The whole closes with valuable general observations. 

We have to recommend this work, which, independently of 
the usual rules for abbreviating spelling, by leaving out the 
vowels in the middle of words, “together with all siletit letters, 
making the first letter stand for a word, &c. &c. contains seve- 
ral chapters from the Bible so abbreviated; by the help of 
which, the student may learn to spell in short-hand, as weil as 
to read with accuracy and promptitude whatever he may have 
written, This latter has always been a complex attainment ; 
whereas, in these chapters, all the words which may be written 
by means of one short-hand character, are printed in italics 
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and, the mode of joining the simple characters, and of forming 
difficult words, is clearly pointed out. Rules, are likewise given, 
for the formation of arbitrary: marks to express important words 
of frequent occurrence; and, means are shewn, by which a 
proficient may carry his abbreviations to any extent consistent 
with accurate legibility. 


Art. 10.—Infantine Stories; comprised progressively in words 
of one, two, and three Syllables. By E. Fenwick ; illustrated 
with Copper-plate "Engravings. 18mo. Pp. 176. Longman 
and Co. 1815. 


We take pleasure.in every opportunity to recommend children’s 
books. ‘These little stories are very inviting, and convey excel- 
lent moral instruction to the infant mind. 


Art. 11—A Complete Systemof Short-Hand ; illustrated by nine 
Engravings, adapted to the Pulpit and Courts of Law, and 
every purpose of expeditious Writing. By A. W. Stones, 
Teacher of Mathematics, &c.  24mo. Pp. 90. Gale and Co. 
iSi4 “" 


Tuis little treatise is sanctioned by a very respectable list of 
subscribers, and possesses considerable claims on public patro- 
nage. Tediousness and ambiguity always damp the ardours of 
study; by presenting difficulties many fear to encounter, On 
this head, Mr. Stone stands very conspicuously a model for 
imitation. 

Byrom’s system, price one guinea, takes thirty-three strokes 
with the pen to write the alphabet. Ewington’s the same. Gur- 
ney’s thirty-two ; Hudson'sand Mavor's, each, thirty ; whereas, the 
system before us employs only twenty-three. Now, the alphabet, 
being the pivot on which all literary systems make their evolu- 
tions this reduction, from thirty-three to twenty-three strokes of 
the pen in its comprehension, is a self-evident advantage. 

The arrangement and position of the vowels, the propositions, 
and the terminations ; together with the abbreviated characters 
in this system, not only tend to beautify the writing, and render 
it more easy to be read, but greatly assist éxpedition. 

The subjects chosen for study are pleasing, instructive, and 
moral. They are comprised under the following heads;—of 
ingratitude to God ; a Description of the Passions; or, the natu- 
ral affect.ons of men, with the use and abuse of them, An In- 
troduction to the Arts and Sciences, explaining the phenomena 
of nature. Geography, or an explanation of the artificiak,and 
natural divisions of the terraqueous globe. Astronomy,. whiek 
includes the solar system, the fixed stars, the eclipses, theebbing 
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and flowing of the sea; Genetak Ruiles to Assist the Enquiry after 
Truth, &c. 

We consider the arrangement to be ingenious, concise; and 
perspicuous. 


Art. 12.—The History of little Henry and his Bearer: i8mo. 
Pp. 189. G.and 8. Robmson. 1815. 


A pleasing amusement for children. The language is plain, 
and conveys a considerable portion of that species of information; 
to which the dawning mind is not always sufficiently directed : 
we mean the true principles of religion, which ought to be the 
regulated basis of alt our actions through life. 








—— 


NOVELS. 


Arr. 13.—A4nna, or Edinburgh, a Novel. By Mrs. Roche. 2 
Vols. I2mo. Pp. 215, 172. Cradock and Co. 1815. 


Mrs. Rocre is a veteran in the novel service, but does not, 
exactly, by her writings, confirm the proverb—‘ that practice 
makes perfect.’ 

Romantic plot—marvellous incident—platonic love—soaring 
language—lofty imagery—with ail its sublime accompaniments ! 
The tale is not, however, uninteresting ; particularly, to those whe 
delight tosigh over passionate love-scenes, and sentimental distress. 


Art. 14.—Howthorn Cottage, or the Two Cupids. A Tale. 2 
Vols. By J. Jones. 12mo. Pp. 293, 330. Asperne. 1815. 


THe perusal of these volumes has afforded us some entertain- 
ment. The tale is pleasing and related in good language. Itcom- 
bines sound principles with interest of narrative, and is one of 
those few novels which may be read with safety. 


Art. 15—The Fugitive, or Family Incidents. 3 Vols. Pp. 236. 
Black and Co. 1815. 


Many novellists attempt to amuse the ignorant, with sketches 
of high life, who never had an opportunity to pass the porter in a 
great man’s hall. 

May we presume our author to be equally unfamiliar with 
the'pawgbrokers and gin-shops, to which he, courteously. in- 
troduces us incompany witha beautiful young female, eventually, 
the Lady Emma Southby ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 16.—Observations on a Pamphlet, entitled ‘ Important Facts, by 
Philanthropos. _ By a Member of the Norwich Union Life Office, 
12mo. Pp. 26. G.and 8. Robinson. 1815. ; 


A sHort pamphlet, written to confute sundry anonymous as- 
persions against the Norwich Life Office. We cannot enter into 
the detail; but must declare, that we have found much useful in- 
formation upon the principles of Life Assurance—a system which, 
within the last fifty years, has been attended with very. beneficial 
results to society. In proof of this position, the Company shew 
the increase of business and profits within the last forty years in 
the Equitable Assurance Office (besides their having reduced the 
rate of their premiums 67} per cent. during that time) to amount 
to an increase of surplus capital scarcely credible. In 1774 it 
amounted only to 33,875/.; whereas it increased to 1,287,000I. 
when they divided profits in 1809. 


Arr. 17.—Appendix to Notes on a Journey through Franee, from 
Dieppe, through Paris and Lyons, to the Pyrennees, and back, 
through Toulouse, in July, August, and September, 1814: de- 
scribing the Habits of the People, and the Agriculture of the 
Country. By Morris Birbeck. 12mo. Pp.13. Phillips, 1915. 


Txis appendix may be very useful to the purchasers of Mr. 
Birbeck’s Journey through France; but, as we have not seen it, 
the pamphlet before us, which appears to be occupied with reflec- 
tions on the slave trade, is altogether unintelligible. We no- 


tice it, however, to shew an attention to every publication sent 
to us. 





Art. 18.— Report of the Committee to the General Meeting of the British 
and Foreign School Society, November, 1814. 12mo. Pp. 64— 
Longman and Co. 1815. 


Tuts institution is one, among the very many, which,does so 
much honour to the British people, as public philanthropists. The 
benevolent of this description will, we presume, find the following 
simple appeal conclusive. 

From the present state and views of this vahiable’society, we 
collect, that, by their exertions, a great number of schools have 
been established in England, Ireland, and Scotland; and, that 
their system has been introduced into Asia, Africa, and America, 
by persons trained and qualified at the parent institution. In less 
than seven years, many thousand children, of both sexes, havé 
been rescued from ignorance, and have been directed into the paths 
of virtue and piety. The sum now required to confirm this so¢i- 
ety on a respectable and efficient foundation, is estimated at no more 

Crit. Rev. Vor. I. February, 1815. 2E 
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than ten thousand pounds ; which difficulty removed, the blessings 
of knowledge might be diffused to the populatioa of the whole 
world. 

This pamphlet contains the state of the principal schools through- 
out the kingdom, and a variety of interesting particulars to in- 
vite and cheer benevolence, in aid of so noble an institution. 


~ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg to thank Castor for his very friendly letter, and trust 
he will find our printing improved. 

C. W.’s article is left, with compliments, at our publisher's. 

Q IN THE CORNER is informed, no essay can be admitted. His 
anecdotes are scandal in the extreme. 

Viator shall be attended to. 

X. Y. Z. offers a Correspondence that we accept willingly. 


*,* Publishers are solicited to send their Works for Review as early 
in every month as possible. Several Notices of new books have been 
received too late for insertion. We desire to gwe every publicity, in 
our power, to all objects of literature. 











